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Home life. Every facility for studies. Splendid view. Terms 
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'y, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees "of doing 
justice to the several Communications, that each Author should pre- 
pare an Abstract of his Memoir of a length suitable for insertion in the 
published Transactions of the Assoc:ation, and the Council request 
that he will send it, together with the original Memoir, by book post 
on or before August 6, addressed thus :—“ General Seavtalen British 
Association, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. For Section —” 
Authors who comply with this request and whose | pape pers are accepted 
will be furnished before the Meeting with printed copies of their 
Reports or Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the Author that 
his paper should be read on any particular day, he is requested to send 
information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 


Now wendy , crown 8yo, 192 pages, 2s. ed. 


HE VERDICT: a Tract on the Political 


Significance of the Report of the Parnell Commission. By 
Prof. A. ¥ Dicey, «, 


**A substantial and systematic treatise, dealing with its tpperiens 
subject in a thorough and logical tashion. It is calculated to be o: 
infinite eervice to the cause of Unionism.”"—Globe. 


CASsELL & Cour ANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 
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in summer.’ 
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Feap. 8vo, 187 pp., 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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By WILLIAM SIME, Author of “King Capital,” 


Series. 
Feap. 8vo, 188 pages, 1s, 
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Short Stories, Anecdotes, Odd Sayings, ae, about 
Celebrities, Literary, Theatrical, &c., and about Savage 
Clubmen. By HENRY HERMAN, Joint Author of 
“The Silver King,” &e. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIsT. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY 
STATIONS, 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 
al NEW EDITION, 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 








BY TIlE AUTHOR OF “ THE REPENTANCE 
OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE of LAURENCE 


ILAVILAND. By CONSTANCE SMITH. In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


AUDREY. By Margery Hollis. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

** Miss Hollis writes very charmingly and carries the reader 
gently and pleasantly along. Audrey is so bright and 
charming a girl that the reader cannot fail to sympathise with 
her troubles.” — Manchester Examiners 


A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is considerable vigour of dramatic conception and 
effective rondering. The high-minded, clever, emotional 
‘Australian Girl’? is admirably deseribed. The painting of 
Australian life, the long rides into those vast solitudes among 
the wealth of foliage and flowers and the profuseness of 
animal life are brilliantly described. The thread of the story 


is exccllent.”—Manchester Guardian. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Leah: a Woman of 
Fashion,’”’ &c. In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 
“A clever and original story with plenty of life and move- 
ment about it.”’”— Woman. 
“The reader will find both mysterious plot and exciting 
incident.””—lthenaenm, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 


MADAME LEROUX. By 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Black 
Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Seeing that the name of Frances Eleanor Trollope appears 

on the title page, it is almost needless to add that this is a 


clever and well-written book.”’--Spectutor, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DREAMER.” 


MR. BRYANTS MISTAKE. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “An Tll-Regu- 
lated Mind,” &ce. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

“Mr. Bryant’s mistakes might well be given a harsher 
name. They form part, however, of a conscientious and well 
thought out character study, which, as well as that of his 
weak wife, is marked by originality and many touches of 
pathos.”— Morning Post, 


ESSER 


RriouarD Benriery & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





1, 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 


3 vols. 
By the Author of 


“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 

** Miss } iepbioppheies sd 
* The Piccadilly Puzzle,” &c. 
(At all Libraries.) 
nail An acquaintance with its contents will prove it to be worthy 
of any favourable anticipation it may have raised..... Side by side 
with much that is powerful, and many bright gleams of humour. 
‘The Man with a Secret’ has enough of mystery to satisfy the most 
exacting on this head.”"—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Hume's interesting story ....Patience Allerby—a woman 
with a past—powerfully drawn and interesting ....Una Challoner, 
sweetest of heroines....the dialogue natural..... A word of praise may 
he spared for Cecilia Mosser, whose passion for music is pathetically 
and cleverly treated..... On the whole, *The Man with a Secret’ isa 
really interesting story, full of g> and sensationalism, and the 
characters are varied and natural.”—Court Journal. 


“ 


Il. 
By Annie Thomas.--THE LOVE of a 
(Mrs, Pender Cudlip.) LADY. 


By the Author o 


f 
* Allerton Towers,” “ Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 
3 vols. 


Ill. 
By B. L. Farjeon.—THE MYSTERY of 
M. FELIX. 


Ry the Author of 
* Great Porter Square.” * Toilers of 
abylon,” &e 
In 3 vols. (At all Libraries.) 
*,...A novel of great interest and power—one that can scarcely fail 
to enhance his already high reputation and extend his popularity as a 
writer of fiction ....1t bubbles over with humour of the raciest and 
richest character.....The author unravels with much dramatic effect 
as sensational, siugular, and striking a story as could well be con- 
ceived. The air of mystery pervading the novel is successfully 
maintained till towards the closing chapters..... In conception and 
character, indeed, the work is quite distinct from the general run of 
modern novels—a circumstance which in itself lends value to Mr. 
Farjeon’s latest literary effort, —— from other merits always readily 
recognisable in the writings of this accomplished author.”—Scotsman, 


IV. 
By Mrs. Frank Penny. CASTE and 
CREED. 


2 vols., 21s. 


Z v. 
By Andre Raffalovich.— The WILLING 
EXILE. 


2 vols., 12s 
By the Author of 
“It is Thyself” 


VL. 
By Mrs. Alexander Fraser.—The NEW 
DUCHESS. 


By the Author of 
* A Professional Beauty,” &c. 
3vols. (Shortly.) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LOOKSTALLS. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S LATEST NOVEL. 


FERRERS COURT. By the Author of 


** Bootles’ Baby.” In paper covers, 18 ; cloth, 1s 6d. 
“Tt introduces its readers to the Bootles again, for which they will 
be profoundly thankful, as for the freshness, good spirits, and bright 
humour which animate the tale throughout. No reader of this 
delightful novelist will be disappointe’ to learn that the love-making 
of military men constitutes its chief interest.”—Scotsman. 
FERGUS ILUME’S NEW NOVEL 


The GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


By the Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “ Miss 
Mephistophel s,” &e. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
(nmediately. 


“RITA'S” NEW NOVEL. 


THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Dame Durden” *‘ Sheba,” * Miss Kate,” * A Vagabond 
over,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


CITY and SUBURBAN. By the Author 


of a House on the Marsh,” &c. In paper covers, Is.; cloth, 
Is, 6d. 


MRS. EDWARD KENNARD'S POPULAR NOVEL. 


MATRON or MAID? (Second Edition.) 


Cloth, 2s 6d. 
By F.C PHILIPS and €. J. WILLS. 


SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE: the 


Romance of an Inexperienced Girl (Second Edition.) Cloth, 2s 6d. 


I. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Sovrnampron Srx£et, 





Srranpv, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.S 


NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


In Darkest Africa. 


Being the Official Publication recording the 


QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, 
GOVERNOR of EQUATORIA. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, LL.D., &c., 


Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,” ‘ Through the 
Dark Continent.” 


With numerous Original Dlustrations and many Maps. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 42s, 
THIRD EDITION iv the press. 


“The style of the narrative is direct, vigorous, and 
incisive, as bescems one who is a man of action rather than a 
man of letters: but in many of the descriptive parts Mr. 
Stanley shows that, consummate man of action as he is, he is 
a born man of letters as well.” — Times. 

“Mr. Stanley’s animated pages......will continue to be read 
as long as there remains amongst Englishmen any taste for 
adventure and any honour for manliness.””—Standard, 

“Tt is a great performance, alike in what it relates, and in 
the manner of the relation, and it will constitute an enduring 
monument to its author’s fame.”’—Daily News. 








New Stories at all the Libraries. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


IN BLACK and WHITE. . By Rudyard 


KIPLING, ‘Author of “Soldiers Three,” The Story of 
the Gadsbys,” “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” &. Demy 
8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” “In Far Lochaber,” ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,’ 
&e.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A remarkably easy book to read. .... The author’s touch 
has been light all through this long story ; but seldom more 
bright, amusing, pathetic, humorous, and tender.” 

Saturday Review. 


YOUMA: the Story of a West Indian 
Slave. By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “Two 
— in the French West Indies,” &c. Crown 8&vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 
Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, <Author of 
‘*Spunyarn and Spindrift,” ‘‘ Jack’s Yarn,’ &c. 2 vols., 
crown $vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ Among recent tales of the sea, ‘ Jack Abbott’s Log’ ranks 
high. It is a rattling good story, or rather stories; for the 
two volumes are crammed with seamen’s yarns from beginning 
toend. And, since a ‘yarn’ is not worth the name unless it 
is full of fun or adventure, it is needless to 4 that Mr. 
Brown’s work will commend itself to the lovers of both.” 
Scotsman, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. 

ConTENTS. 
PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious 
Tartarin.—III, Atrnoyxse Davpet. Illustrated. 
IMPRESSIONS of BERLIN. Tueopore Cup. Illustrated. 
MAGELLAN and the PACIFIC. Evwanrp Everrerr Have. 
Illustrated. 
TO an OLD APPLE-TREE: a Poem. Cvuarrs Kinney. 
THE BATHLEY AFFAIR: a Story. Lucy C. Linu. 
CUSTER’S LAST BATTLE. Capt. Cuantes Kine, U.S.A, 
With a Map. 
A WALK UP the AVENUE. Ricuanv Harvine Davis. 
PLANTIN-MORETUS. Ocravia Henses. Illustrated. 
THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US: a Sonnet. 
— Worpsworte With 3 Illustrations, Drawn by Alfred 
-arsons. 
AN IMPRESSION: a Poem. Reyne.t Ropp. 
THE UNCLE of an ANGEL: a Story. Tuomas A, Janvier: 
Illustrated. 
SOME GEOLOGY of CHICAGO and VICINITY. Exes B. 
Bastin. 
LIZZIE BRUBAKER: a Story. Lixa Repwoov Farirrax. 
With 2 Illustrations, Drawn by Alice Barber 
A CONVENT at ROME. Dr. Francis Parkman. 
STREET LIFE in INDIA. Epwiyx Lorp WEEks. 
Illustrations, Drawn by Edwin Lord Weeks. 

Ke. &e. &e. 


With 7 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARzge, 
and Rivincron, Limited, 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Thomas Davis: the Memoirs of an Irish 


Patriot. 1840—1846. By Sir Chas. 
Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


Sir Cuartes Durry, after playing a very 
important part during a very important 
epoch of Irish history—he was the only 
Young Irelander, it is said, whom the 
Government really wished to hang—has 
written the history of that epoch in works 
as charming in style as they are instructive 
in substance. Thomas Davis is the central 
figure of Young Ireland, part i., as Smith 
O’Brien is the central figure of part ii., 
and, at first sight, it might seem as if a 
special biography of Davis could add but 
little of moment to the account of his cha- 
racter and career which is there given with 
so much insight and fulness. Nevertheless, 
the present work will be read with interest 
alike by those who have and who have not 
made Davis’s acquaintance in the author’s 
history of the political party with which both 
were associated. It is true that but little 
information has been added to the scanty 
details already published of Davis’s early 
life. He was a shy, quiet, and even intel- 
lectually backward boy, who attracted no 
attention at school, and very little at the 
university, where, although a devourer of 
books of all kinds, he never read for honors. 
But the history of his public life, his corre- 
spondence, and his image as reflected in the 
minds of his friends, are here given in a 
manner which helps us to realise, as we 
could not before, the weight of the personal 
influence which he threw into politics, and 
to understand the sources of the transform- 
ing power which he wielded. 

The qualities which made Davis so pre- 
eminent as he was among the men of intel- 
lect and character whom the Repeal agitation 
brought into public life are not, at first 
sight, very easy to recognise and defi.e. 
He was a poet, but Mangan’s poetic genius 
was of a d2cidedly rarer and higher order. 
His prose style was admirable for his pur- 
poses, but we cannot relish it for its own 
sake as we do the savage strength of 
Mitchel. As an orator it seems that he 
might have challenged any comparison, but 
he hated and eschewed the platform, speak- 
ing only when some public duty urgently 
demanded it. In historical knowledge, and, 
indeed, in learning generally, he far sur- 
passed his colleagues ; but he never wrote a 
book of any kind, nor signed his name to 
any article or poem. ‘The secret of his 
influence is to be found, perhaps, mainly in 
a moral nature of rare loftiness and attrac- 
tion. A spirit more true, tender, and ardent 





never ennobled the records of any human 
cause, and its charm is felt in every line he 
wrote. Added to this, he possessed in a 
very rare degree the power of giving effect 
to his striking combination of natural gifts 
by a steadfast and punctual industry which 
is not usually recognised as a Celtic charac- 
teristic. His vitality was inexhaustible. 
He worked like a giant at play; and he 
pressed forward to his aim with a concen- 
tration of purpose and a sustained impetu- 
osity, which distinguished him among his 
colleagues like the unswerving rush of a 
great steamer among a crowd of sailing 
vessels. And it must be remembered 
that he had to do what he did and to 
show what he was before his thirty-first 
year. Had he lived, he would doubtless 
have developed remarkable gifts of states- 
manship. He did not, indeed, escape the 
delusion which possessed the whole party up 
to the date of the Clontarf meeting. Like 
his friends and colleagues, he believed that 
a policy of revolutionary menace, without 
the slightest preparation for revolutionary 
action, might win repeal, as it had, under 
very different conditions, won emancipation. 
But when that delusion was exploded, the 
rapidity with which he grasped the situation 
and discerned the true path for the future 
movement to pursue was very striking. 
The way, he now saw, would be long, the 
means practical and unostentatious—Parlia- 
mentary action (so far as that was available 
in days when only one in two hundred of 
the Irish people had a vote), education, and 
the conversion of the Irish Unionists. This 
was henceforth the policy of the Young 
Trelanders, until the desperation of the 
famine years and the excitement of the 
continental revolutions swept them into an 
insurrectionary movement which scarcely 
got beyond intention. Whether Davis could 
have resisted the influences of those times it 
is hard to say; but if he had elected to try 
insurrection he would assuredly have made 
it a serious and bloody business, unless, 
like his present biographer—the one other 
man who might have done the same—he 
had been laid in jail before the crisis. 

A capital story was current in Dublin at 
the time of the foundation of the Nation 
newspaper by Duffy, Davis, and Dillon. 
Somebody asked a legal luminary of 
Unionist politics if he could tell him ‘ what 
was the tone of this new journal?” ‘ ‘The 
tone of the Nation? Wolfe Tone, sir!” was 
the angry reply. Nothing could have been 
apter in substance as inform. Wolfe Tone, 
a man who deserves the title of an originator 
more perhaps than any other who ever in- 
fluenced Irish history, was the precursor and 
inspirer of Thomas Davis. But the teachings 
of Wolfe Tone had been to a great extent 
washed out in the blood of ’98, or obscured 
by the emancipation movement of O’Connell. 
An agitation of thirty years, for the object 
of gaining the Irish people entrance to the 
Imperial Parliament, was certainly not the 
best preparation for a propaganda which 
made it their grand object to get out of it. 
And the first business of Davis and his 
friends was to do that which it was not in 
O’Connell to do—to give the Repeal agita- 
tion an independent life of its own; to per- 
vade it with their own ardour and sincerity, 





to awaken a true sense of national life in 
Ireland which should recognise no distinction 
of creeds, classes or parties as approaching 
in importance to the great division which 
separated all Irishmen from all Englishmen. 
But in their devotion to the final goal of the 
movement they never forgot the priceless 
gains which might be picked up on the 
way to it. They saw in the struggle a great 
opportunity for the education of the Irish 
Ss education not merely in the 
istory, the resources, the rights of Ireland, 
but in self-restraint, justice, manliness, 
veracity. What a world of significance lies 
in this comment of Davis, in the Nation, on 
a stupid insult which O’Connell had flung at 
the Duke of Wellington :— 
‘In reference to popular faults, we cannot help 
saying a word on the language applied to 
certain of the enemies’ leaders, especially the 
Duke of Wellington. We dislike the whole 
system of false disparagement. The Irish 
people will never be led to act the manly part 
which liberty requires of them by being told 
that ‘the Duke,’ that gallant soldier and most 
able general, is a screaming coward and doting 
corporal” (Prose Writings of Davis, ‘‘ Camelot 
Series,” p. 259). 

Take, also, this admirable observation on 
the policy of moral force—a policy which 
implied much more for him than the legality 
which O’Connell adored : 


‘Conciliation of all sects, classes, and parties 
who oppose us, or who still hesitate, is essential 
to moral force. For if, instead of leading a 
man to your opinion by substantial kindness, 
by zealous love, and by candid and wise teach- 
ing, you insult his tastes and his prejudices, 
and force him either to adopt your cause or 
to resist it; if, instead of slow persuasion, your 
weapons are bullying and intolerance, then 
your profession of moral force is a lie, and a 
lie which deceives no one, and your attacks 
will be promptly resisted by every man of 
spirit” (/b,, p. 250). 

The system of false encomium was not less 
repugnant to Davis than that of false 
disparagement : 

‘The writers of the Nation have never con- 
cealed the defects or flattered the good qualities 
of their countrymen. They have told them in 
good faith that they wanted many an attribute 
of a free people, and that the true way to com- 
mand happiness and liberty was by learning 
the arts, and practising the culture that fitted 
men for their enjoyment. Nor was it until we 
saw them thus learning and thus practising 
that our faith became perfect, and that we felt 
entitled to say to all men, here is a strife in 
which it will be stainless glory to be even 
defeated ” (Ib. p. 176). 

Before Davis’s death he had seen the 
fruit of this kind of teaching in the trans- 
formation of the Repeal movement. Not 
only had it gained enormously in volume 
and in enthusiasm, but it had attracted men 
of a very different stamp from the empty 
windbags, the unscrupulous hirelings and 
flatterers who composed O’Connell’s ‘‘tail.” 
O’Connell soon found himself possessed of a 
tail which was capable, on due occasion, of 
wagging the dog, and which wholly refused 
to be wagged by him when he at last 
abandoned his country’s cause to fawn for 
patronage upon an English minister. Then 
came the dissolution of the party, and the 
wreck of the Repeal movement, already 
visibly impending in the lifetime of Davis, 
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This the young men were powerless to 
avert, but they did, at least, secure that the 
agitation should not perish without having 
left behind it some germs of national life 
which might survive to flourish in another 
day. 

At first sight it might seem as if little of 
their work had endured, except the literary 
impulse, which has produced the poetry of 
Samuel Ferguson, and which is still at least 
living, if not growing. And no doubt in 
many respects the admirers of Davis must 
be content to wait for 

‘* other days to prove 
How great a good was Luria having lived.” 

Tis policy of popular education is neglected, 
his policy of conciliation is abandoned for 
one of organised intimidation, his moral 
ideals are regarded as incompatible with 
practical politics. ‘Prose plus success,” 
writes the chief organ of modern Irish 
nationalism, in graceful allusion to the 
last effort of the Young Ireland movement, 
‘is better than poetry plus cabbage- 
garden.” And though we have not yet 
seen the success, there can be no question 
that at present “ prose”’ has all its own way 
with the methods of the agitation. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, there is 
no name more honoured in Ireland to-day, 
no influence more inspiring, than that of 
Thomas Davis. The Irish movement still 
marches to his music, although it fights 
with weapons which he abhorred, and with 
foes of whom he sought to make allies. 
His teachings have coloured all Irish political 
aspiration ; and although their observance is 
postponed—wrongly and unhappily, as I 
hold—during the present crisis, there is 
probably no Irish Nationalist who does not 
expect that his native Parliament, when he 
gets it, will make them the guiding lights 
of its policy. But it need not be reserved 
to that time for either English or Irish 
readers to value the record of an heroic 
life which the man of all others most com- 
wang to do it has laid before us in this 

ook. 


T. W. Rotieston. 








Primavera: Poems. 
(Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Tins is a little book of less than forty pages, 
written by four friends, three of them under- 
graduates at Oxford, and all of them pene- 
trated with the spirit of the higher culture 
of our time. The poems, it is clear, have 
been carefully selected ; and, it is probable, 
have been diligently polished. There is not 
one which is not remarkable for delicacy of 
style aid conscious aiming after excellence 
in art. Whether these qualities promise 
well for future achievement and develop- 
ment is a question open to debate. But 
there can be no doubt that in Primavera 


By Four Authors. 


we possess another of those tiny verse-books | 
like ‘Tonica,” or Mr. Perey Pinkerton’s | 


** Galeazzo,” which will not lose in fresh- 
ness and in perfume as the years go by. 
The poems have the distinction of making 


one wish to be acquainted with their authors. | 
Though they differ a good deal in mental | 


tone, perhaps also somewhat in literary 
merit, they possess marked common char- 
acteristics: a restrained refinement, a sub- 





dued reserve, a gentle melancholy ; the note 
of the latest Anglican aesthetic school. We 
find no humour, no Sturm und Drang, no 
inequalities and incoherences of passion. 
Even where it is obvious that the emotion 
has been intense, possibly of a rare and 
peculiar strain, as in Mr. Binyon’s ‘“ Testa- 
mentum Amoris” and Mr. Phillips’s ‘To 
a Lost Love,” the expression of it obeys no 
violence of impulse. A tender tone of 
regret, rather than of acute grief, steeps 
these stanzas (to quote oneinstance) addressed 
to a friend removed into the spiritual world 
by death. 


** Oh, thou art cold! In that high sphere 
Thou art a thing apart, 
Losing in saner happiness 
This madness of the heart. 
** And yet, at times, thou still shalt feel 
A passing breath, a pain ; 
Disturb’d, as though a door in heaven 
Had oped and closed again. 
‘¢ And thou shalt shiver, while the hymns, 
The solemn hymns, shall cease ; 
A moment half remember me : 
Then turn away to peace.”’ 

It would be invidious to institute critical 
comparisons between the styles of these four 
friends and their respective merits. It may, 
however, be remarked that Mr. Manmohan 
Ghose’s work possesses a peculiar interest 
on account of its really notable command of 
the subtleties of English prosody and diction, 
combined with just a touch of foreign feeling. 
The artful employment of imperfect rhymes 
in “ Raymond and Ida” illustrates what I 
mean. Occasionally, too, Mr. Ghose pro- 
duces exactly the right phrase by means of 
a felicitous simplicity. Notice the line 
which I have italicised in the following 
stanza : 

‘* Tn the deep West the heavens grow heavenlier, 
Eve after eve ; and still 
The glorious stars remember to appear ; 
The roses on the hill 
Are fragrant as before ; 
Only thy face, of all that’s dear, 
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I shall see nevermore ! 
Take, again, these two lines : 
‘* Forget the shining of the stars, forget 
The vernal visitation of the rose.’’ 

There is but one piece of blank verse in 
the book. This prologue to ‘ Orestes,” by 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, has strength, is firm 
in outline, somewhat tardy in movement, 
fit for sonorous declamation. The gravity 
which I have indicated as a ruling quality 
of all these youthful compositions makes 
itself felt here in its proper place. We 
might have wished, perhaps, for more of 
joyous accent in the ode to “Youth,” by 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, which dwells less on 





the rapture of youth than on its sadness— 

‘the melancholy of Theognis over youth’s 

| decay : 

** O bright new-comer, filled with thoughts of joy, 
Joy to be thine amid these pleasant plains, 
Know’st thou not, child, what surely coming 

pains 

Await thee, for that eager heart’s annoy ? 

Misunderstanding, disappointment, tears, 

— love, spoiled hope, mistrust and ageing 

ears, 

Eternal longing for one perfect friend, 

And unavailing wishes without end ¢ ”’ 

Mr. Cripps alone permits his Muse a 
gravely jocund note in his ‘Seasons’ 
Comfort.” He, too, of the four fellow- 
versifiers shows the greater aptitude for 





experiments, though it may perhaps be felt 
that his touch is nowhere quite so sure, 
nor his artistic feeling so direct as theirs. 

It is difficult to lay the critic’s hand lightly 
enough upon poems like these, or to make 
it clear what particular attraction they 
possess. With all the charm of rathe spring- 
flowers, they suggest the possibilities of 
varied personality not yet accentuated in 
the authors. Let us hope that the four 
Muses of the four friends will not, like the 
primroses, 

‘* die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength,”’ 
but that we shall profit by their summer- 
songs, while ever remaining grateful for 
their Primavera. 
Joun Appineton Symonps. 








Memorials of the Civil War in Cheshire. 
Edited by James Hall for the Record 
Society for the Publication of Original 
Documents relating to Lancashire and 


Cheshire. 


Tis publication consists of two works of 
unequal length and value. 

The first and shortest is Burghall’s Provi- 
dence Improvus, consisting of the notes of a 
Puritan on events happening in his neigh- 
bourhood, in which great stress is laid on 
the providential deaths of persons who in 
various ways had been uncomely in their 
lives. 

The second and more important is 
“A breefe and true relation,’ &¢e., by 
Thomas Malbon, giving his version of so 
much of the Civil War as could be descried 
from Nantwich. Malbon was a strict 
Puritan, and it is from the Puritan point of 
view that everything is regarded. The 
entries are of various importance so far as 
public interest is concerned. At one time 
Rupert sweeps across the stage plundering 
vilely on his way to Marston Moor. At 
another time Cromwell appears dissolving 
the Long Parliament by force, taking with 
him ‘the mace and suche wrytinges as 
weire then in the House,” a proceeding 
which fully accounts for the disappearance 
—so deeply lamented by historians—of 
Vane’s Reform Bill. 

Yet after all the best part of the book is 
that which is not concerned with matters of 
public interest. The small local skirmishes 
and plunderings which no historian will 
deign to note bring forcibly before the 
reader the misery of the times which after- 
wards led to so strong a reaction. 

The strength of that reaction may be 
seen too in the notes by Cole, the antiquary, 
which were prepared for an imperfect 
edition, and which the present editor has 
wisely reprinted. The height of eighteenth- 
century anti-puritanism is probably reached 
when a learned clergyman, finding that a 


| pair were compelled to do penance for heing 


taken in adultery ‘‘ upon the Sabbath day 
att tyme of Dyvyne servis,” makes the 
following remark :— 


‘Could anything be said in defence of a crime 
so offensive to the laws of God and society, it 
would be this, that almost any offence would be 
lessened by not attending what they called 
Divine service, where rebellion and schism 


were sure to be the subject of his prayer and 





preaching.” 
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Turning to an entry of Burghall’s on 
March 16, 1661, we have a life-like illus- 
tration of the troubles of the followers of 
George Fox :— 

‘““Two Quakers came to disturb me in the 
publick congregation. God so ordered my 
studies that the sermon was pat against them. 
They had liberty to speak, and were answered. 
At last, one of them denyed the 8.8. to be the | 
Word of God; whereupon they were, with | 
shame, thrust out of the congregation.” 
Sometimes, no doubt, they were not even 
allowed “ liberty to speak”; but that they 
should not have been treated better is 
not, after all, very surprising. 

SamugL R. Garpiver. 








Collation of Cod. Ev. 604, and Exsays in New 
Testament Criticism. By Herman C, 
Hoskier. (David Nutt.) 


Ler us say at once that Mr. Hoskier has 
done a piece of very honest, careful, and 
valuable work, which may be counted for 
the future among the really trustworthy 
materials for the criticism of the New 
Testament. He has given us an exhaustive 
collation and analysis of Egerton MS. 2610 
in the British Museum, which is, un- 
fortunately, variously designated Evan. 
604 by Scrivener and 700 by Gregory. 
This is a MS. of the twelfth century, with a 
pretty full apparatus (Corp. Eus. t., xed. t., 
&e.) with good miniatures of the Four 
Evangelists, and with an interesting text, 
the salient features of which are excellently 
brought out by Mr. Hoskier. Indeed, his 
whole treatment of the MS. is such as to 
inspire a high degree of confidence in his 
accuracy. 

The collation is followed by a number of 
Appendices, which are all stamped with the 
same character. The first of these is a 
collation of another MS. of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century in the author’s own pos- 
session. Only two desiderata strike me in 
regard to this. I do not succeed in 
identifying the MS. with any either in Dr. 
Scrivener’s list or in Dr. Gregory’s. If it 
is to be found in these, it is a_ pity 
that no clearer indication was given; if it is 
not to be found, it is a pity that its existence 
should not have been made known to either 
of the two editors. Critics will not know 
by what number it should hereafter be 
designated. And, further, we are not told 
anything about the source from which it 
was obtained. Mr. Hoskier has been liberal 
in facsimiles, the photographs for which he 
appears to take himself. He has given us 
two of Cod. Evan. 604 (700), one of Cod. 
Paul, 247 (Ser. & Greg.), and one of Cod. 
Evan. 2 (Ser. & Greg.); but he has given 
us no facsimile of his own MS., which we 
should have been glad to compare with 
others. 

The second and third Appendices are taken 
up with a closer collation of the different 
editions which may lay claim to contain the 
textum ab omnibus receptum: this chiefly for 
the satisfaction of our friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The next six Appen- 
dices contain new or corrected details in 
regard to MSS. at Paris, Cheltenham, Basle, 
Geneva, Harvard, or Andover, U.S.A.; in 





Mr. Hoskier’s stay in the different libraries 
does not appear to have been long, but he 
evidently made good use of his time. The 
last Appendix is a note on the reading of C 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

Mr. Hoskier was a friend of Dean Bur- 
gon’s, to whose memory his book is dedicated, 
and who was the first to point out to him the 
value of the MS. from which it takes its 
title. He is naturally jealous for the repu- 
tation of his friend, which he thinks that 
time will fully vindicate. On this side the 
water, at least, his warm defence was hardly 
needed. Where the Dean was known his 
merits and the genuine work that he did 
were recognised, and his sallies were not 
taken amiss. They were part of the man, 
whom no one thought of judging like more 
commonplace individuals. Probably the 
victims themselves were much more amused 
than hurt by them; and so exuberant a 
nature could not be expected to treat even 
textual criticism by dry-as-dust methods. 
The memory of that quaint, attractive, warm- 
blooded figure has no bitterness in it and 
will not easily die away. It is a satisfaction 
not only to have Mr. Hoskier carrying on 
his work, but to hear that another of his 
friends, the Rev. E. Miller, Rector of 
Bucknell, is to edit his Remains, 

Naturally, too, there is a good deal 

of brisk skirmishing throughout the book on 
the principles of textual criticism. Mr. 
Hoskier inherits something of his deceased 
friend’s vivacity of style; and there is 
more than one racy saying, the justice of 
which I should be disposed to question. For 
instance, this—that ‘‘ the would-be scientific 
exponents of textual criticism have proved 
themselves after all the narrowest, blindest 
partisans” ; or again, the weighing of ‘ real 
work against mere speculation, sincere in- 
vestigation against imperfect and hasty 
conclusions.” I have no idea to whom either 
of these sentences can be meant to apply. 
Certainly, nothing could be wider of the 
mark if it is aimed at the two great living 
exponents of a criticism which is really 
scientific, and which, whatever may be 
thought of its results, is at least not hasty, 
and not insincere, but implies work behind 
the scenes, far more than its censors imagine. 
At the end of his laborious and valuable 
digest of selected readings of Cod. 604 (700), 
Mr. Hoskier exclaims triumphantly : 
“T defy anyone, after having carefully perused 
the foregoing texts, or after having noted the 
almost incomprehensible combinations and per- 
mutations of both the uncial and cursive 
manuscripts, to go back to the teaching of Dr. 
Hort with any degree of confidence. How 
useless and superfluous to talk of Evan. 604 
having a large Western element, or of its 
siding in many places with the ‘neutral 
text.” The whole question of families 
and divisions is thus brought prominently 
before the eye, and with space one could 
largely comment upon the deeply interesting 
combinations which present themselves to the 
critic. But do let us realise that we are in the 
infancy of this part of the science, and not 
imagine that we have successfully laid certain 
immutable foundation stones and can safely 
continue to build thereon. It is not so, and 
much, if not all, of these foundations must be 
demolished.” 


Space forbids me, too, to take up this 


all cases derived from personal inspection. ; challenge as I should like to do. It is not 





‘useless and superfluous ” to say that Evan. 
604 has a Western and a neutral element. 
It is just this combination which invests it 
with interest and value; and I fail to see 
that there is anything in the phenomena 
which conflicts with Dr. Hort’s description 
of them. 

Two methods of textual criticism are 
possible at the present day. One is to strike 
at the root of the divergent families of text, 
to trace them in their earliest stages, to 
recover partly through contemporary and 
partly through later attestation the lines of 
textual transmission in the carly centuries, 
and to argue backwards along these lines to 
the original reading. If this method is 
followed, there may be differences in detail, 
but I doubt if there will be any wide dif- 
ferences in principle from the form in which 
it is presented by Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
Another method would be to break up the 
mass of cursive MSS. into groups, like 
the group 13—69—121—346—348—624 
(Scrivener-Hoskier), which is enlarged to 
18—69—124—346—543—788—826  (Gre- 
gory), with the tentative addition of 713— 
829. Of course, there will not be very many 
groups so clearly defined as this, but Dr. 
Gregory has already considerably added to 
their number, and further research will 
doubtless lead to new combinations. It 
will be possible to determine the readings of 
the archetypes of these groups, and then by 
comparing these archetypes to work the way 
backwards to the archetype of the arche- 
types, and so on from lower archetypes to 
higher, till the lines begin to converge and 
narrow and ultimately to approach to the 
original. Of course, this is an enormous 
programme, which will take generations to 
accomplish. But the world has time before 
it. Thereis no reason why the work should 
not be gone on with; and Mr. Toskier has 
contributed materially to it. Tis compari- 
son of 604—473 (=81 Hort, 565 Gregory) 
shows that in St. Mark, at least, their 
common element can be treated in the same 
manner. He needs, however, to be warned 
that Belsheim’s collation of Cod. 473 is, it 
is to be feared, like all that scholar’s work, 
exceedingly untrustworthy—so much so as 
to be useless for any practical purpose (see 
a note by O. von Gebhardt in Theol, 
Literaturzeitung, 1890, col. 231). 

W. Sanpay. 








Liberty and a Living. By Philip G. Hubert, 
jun. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Aw American journalist, who for several 
years past has been trying to simplify his 
mode of living, gives in this volume somo 
interesting particulars of his, as he thinks, 
successful experiment. The book, he says, 
is “the record of an attempt to secure 
bread and butter, sunshine and content, by 
gardening, fishing, and hunting”; and he 
graces his title-page with an apt quotation 
from Thoreau, whose disciple he evidently 
is, even though, like many other disciples, 
he fails to apprehend fully the precepts and 
example of his master. For years Mr. 


Hubert worked hard in the city, and dreamed 
of the day when his bank account should be 
large enough to allow him at least a few 
months of the out-door occupations which 
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he loved; and at length it dawned upon 
him that perhaps he need not wait to enlarge 
his bank balance, but might earn, as he 
went along, at least a portion of his income 
in the country instead of in the city. ‘ Life 
to the average man,” he says, ‘“‘ means hard, 
anxious work, with disappointment at the 
end, whereas it ought to mean pleasant work, 
with plenty of time for books and talk.” 
He did not follow in Thoreau’s footsteps— 
build himself a hermitage on the estate of 
a friend and dwell there. In his case this 
was not practicable—he had a wife and 
family to provide for, and his notions of the 
necessaries of life were not so simple as 
those of Thoreau. THe wanted plenty of 
human companionship ; he even wanted the 
city occasionally, for the sake of the opera. 
In general, however, country life suited his 
temperament better than city life, and he 
was quite willing to forego many conveni- 
ences of the latter for the sake of the possible 
freedom of the former. 

Having succeeded in his purpose, it was 
kind of him to tell his story for the edifica- 
tion of others whom it might concern. Some 
there are, no doubt, blindly following the 
beaten track in ignorance that deliverance 
is possible, and they should receive with 
thankfulness this gospel of Mr. THubert’s. 
They must not, however, in their eagerness, 
deceive themselves with the notion that the 
country overflows with milk and honey, 

«. , . a land of pure delight 
Where omelettes grow on trees 
And roasted pigs go crying out, 
‘O eat me, if you please.’ ”’ 

It is nothing of the kind. Myr. Hubert is 
severe on commercial men, particularly 
severe, for some unexplained reason, on lard 
merchants; but the life of the average 
farmer, to say nothing of the farm labourer, 
is as monotonous and toilsome, and fraught 
with as much anxiety as any city life could 
be. Mr. Hubert did not exchange the 
drudgery of the town for the drudgery of 
the country. Tis country life was carefully 
adjusted to combine the maximum of liberty 
with the minimum of toil. Fishing, hunting, 
and gardening were, to him, at once 
business and pleasure. He exchanged 
occupation which did not suit him for 
occupation which did. Persons who desire 
to do. as he did must be persons of kindred 
tastes. It does not suftice that they prefer 
the country to the city, they must also find 
pleasure and not pain in country labour. 
Mr. Hubert does not understand how any- 
one can find enjoyment in what he dislikes, 
or can dislike things which he enjoys. He 
is disposed to ascribe such differences of 
taste to invincible ignorance. Persons who 
do not appreciate his ways are narrow- 
minded and stupid; it never strikes him 
that in failing to understand their tastes 
he marks his own limitations. He says : 

‘‘T have tried by practical lessons to convince 
several city friends that there is a joy about 
scraping the bottom of the sea for oysters, 





beyond anything that they could’ have 
imagined. 


I induced a critical friend of mine 
to take off his coat and work the ‘tongs.’ The 
water was pretty rough, and he had to jump 
about a good deal on deck in order to keep his 
footing. I should say that in the half hour he 
played at oystering he brought up 30 or 40 
oysters, and he smoked cigars and threw shells 








into the water for the rest of the afternoon. 
When I met him, « month later, in the dusty, 
miserable city of New York, he said that he 
attributed queer pains in his back to that 
oystering experience. Some men are blind to 
the opportunities of this life’ (pp. 38-9). 

The tone of self-sufficiency prevails 
throughout the book. We are to take Mr. 
Hubert’s word for it that his theory is good, 
not for himself alone, but for everybody 
else. He would have us trust his experi- 
ence in preference to our own, like the 
amiable people who say onions and cabbage 
are wholesome, despite the testimony of 
our own stomachs and the bad odours 
which nature attached to those vegetables 
to warn men off. We may love the country 
as ardently as Mr. Hubert loves it, and, 
indeed, more consistently—for, like Lot’s 
wife, he gives a backward glance of regret 
to the city—and yet find what he terms 
liberty is no liberty at all. For myself, 
while I gladly enjoy nature, wild or culti- 
vated, I do not wish to be its valet. To 
prune a rose-tree may be tolerable, but to 
weed a garden-bed would be slavery. So, 
while Mr. Hubert may have done well and 
wisely in seeking “liberty and a living” 
where he did, persons differently constituted 
would find greater liberty in the very things 
which he rejected than in those which he 
has chosen. He would be a better apostle 
of the cause he advocates if he could under- 
stand this. 

After all, Mr. Hubert has only just 
touched the great problem of labour. He 
has neither grappled with it nor suggested 
any adequate solution. The sum total of 
his argument is that less time should be 
given to mere toil and more to positive 
enjoyment, a proposition good as far as it 
goes. It may serve to awaken some men 
and women to the fact that the station in 
life in which they find themselves is not 
necessarily that to which God has called 
them, but may be a rut into which they 
themselves have slipped. Mr. Hubert 
draws no clear distinction between genuine 
and non-genuine work. Genuine work is 
that which is 7 the direction of a man’s life. 
Mr. Hubert does not seem to perceive this. 
All he asks for himself, and suggests to 
others, is to get off as cheaply as possible. 
It does not occur to him that the work of 
the freeman, and not of the slave, is not 
task work, but itself pleasure—that the 
man of letters writing his books, the artist 
painting his pictures, the naturalist tending 
his plants, are thus essentially living their 
lives, even if incidentally they are thereby 
earning the wherewithal to exist. But the 
same offices, when performed by the mere 
writer and painter and gardener, partake of 
the nature of tasks, and are for gain, and 
not for growth. To a certain extent, Mr. 
Hubert did choose occupations which were 
in the direction of his life, if only in the 
slaughtering of birds and fishes, which so 
delighted him; but how little he perceives 
that this, if anything, is his justification, is 
shown when he says: 

“There is no reason why other people who 
choose to cut loose from city life, having found 
its cost greater thanits worth, should not employ 
a certain number of hours every day at the kind 


of work for which they happen to have a particu- 
lar bent,” 








In other words, the kind of employment 
which is in the direction of their lives may, 
under Mr. Hubert’s system, have a certain 
place allotted to it among the amusements 
and not at all in the business of life. In 
truth, the one serious business of life, as 
well as its pleasure, is this unfolding of 
character; and, if it were possible, men 
should so arrange their lives that all the 
hours would be thus employed. Life then 
would be made up, not of toil which wastes, 
and recreation, but of continuous and steady 
growth. No doubt it is difficult, and often 
impossible, even to approach any such 
unity. At best, the conscientious man has 
often to be contented todo honestly what he 
must do. While we divide not only the 
time of a man’s work from the time of 
his enjoyment, but actually have a class of 
persons who absorb the leisure and are de- 
graded for want of work, and another class 
who absorb the toil, and are degraded for 
want of joy, we seem far off indeed from 
the ideal state. And not legislation, nor 
trades’ unionism, nor any arbitrary action 
will ever bring that ideal state to pass. It 
must come—as indeed all genuine reform 
does and always will come—from the effort 
of the individual. In our existing social state 
it cannot be universally, perhaps not even 
extensively applied. Yet even now there 
are not a few men and women who, if only 
they would sét about it properly, with due 
perseverance and patience, might achieve, 
for themselves at least, the requisite con- 
ditions. Mr. Hubert was in a fair way 
toward achieving them if he had understood 
them thoroughly. As it is, his protest is 
against an all-absorbing interest in trade, 
which gives over life to the effort to provide 
the means of living, and leaves no time to 
live. He does not see that there is no more 
true living in casual pleasure than in un- 
fitting toil. At the most, he relegates his 
living to the second place, and differs only 
in degree from those whom he condemns. 
He has changed his mode, not with a view 
to some truer development of his being, but 
in order to squeeze a little more comfort 
out of existence. The very man whom he 
despises because he knew the prices of lard 
in all the markets of the world, and who 
was really, no doubt, an enterprising and 
successful merchant, was probably, if Mr. 
Hubert could but see it, working more in 
the direction of his life than, even under 
the reformed conditions, Mr. Hubert is 
working himself. 
A few considerations by the way which 
present themselves in connexion with Mr. 
Hubert’s experiment deserve to be noted. 
Possibly if the country tasks which Mr. 
Hubert finds so much to his mind had been 
undertaken, not voluntarily, but under some 
such compulsion as aforetime held him to 
his city tasks, he would have found them 
not so sweet. In respect to these country 
tasks he thinks it much pleasanter, and 
tries to make out that it is much more vir- 
tuous, to do his own killing than to earn 
enough money in other ways ‘‘to buy blue 
fish for the whole summer.” If a disagrec- 


able task has to be done, it is not well to 
cast it upon another; but the source of Mr. 
Hubert’s pride is not that he bravely takes 
the burden himself, but that it is one of the 
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pleasures of his life to perform that species 
of butchering which is termed hunting and 
fishing. He says, in effect, ‘‘ Why should I 
pay another man to kill these birds, and 
animals, and fishes, when it is such enjoy- 
ment to me to kill them myself?” No doubt 
the social ethics on this point are a little 
mixed. The butcher in a blue frock, who, for 
pay, serves the community by doing its grue- 
some work in the slaughter-house, does not 
rank high in the socialscale; whilethe butcher 
in a red or green jacket, who terms himself 
a huntsman and kills for the love of it, gets 
all the admiration. Mr. Hubert is severe 
on persons with a “vicious warp” who rob 
their neighbours “in the finesses of trade,” 
but is wholly blind to the “ vicious warp” 
of him who wantonly robs his humbler 
neighbours of their very lives. On the 
whole, Mr. Hubert’s excessive self-satisfac- 
tion should make us cautious in accepting 
him as a guide. He is never quite free 
from the impression that what he does is at 
once meritorious and daring. He feels 
pride akin to that of members of Sunday 
Societies who, fancying they are bold and 
a little naughty, enjoy on Sunday enter- 
tainments which on any authorised day of 
the week they would despise. 
Watrer Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS, 
An Australian Girl. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Recha. By Dorothea Gerard. (Blackwood.) 


A South Sea Lover, By Alfred St. Johnston. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Princess Fédor’s Pledge, and other Stories. 
By G. Manville Fenn. (Hutchinson.) 

With Fire and Sword. By Henrik Sienkie- 
wicz. (Sampson Low.) 

The Odd Number, Translated by Jonathan 
Sturges from Guy de Maupassant. (Har- 
per’s.) 

In God's Way. By Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue author of An Australian Girl has no 
need to shelter herself—for the book 
bears many signs of a woman’s work—in 
anonymity. If it be her first literary ven- 
ture, it may be said at once that she shows 
exceptional promise; the very crudeness of 
the way in which the story is piloted through 
perilous straits of speculative thought and 
out of morasses of intellectual padding 
has something fresh and interesting about 
it. Is it doing an injustice to the author, 
however, to hint that she had better work 
out a plot of her own than adopt with such 
liberal indifference to the proprieties that of 
another Australian writer? It is not long 
since I reviewed in the Acapemy Tasma’s 
latest novel, and it is difficult to believe that 
An Australian Girlis not markedly indebted 
to its rival. The resemblance between the 
stories is at times startling. Possibly both 
novelists may have been competing in a 
= Temperance story; or both may have 

een nearly simultaneously inspired by the 
desire to paint the dark side of matrimon 
under the Southern Cross. But, indeed, 
the supremely civilised, intellectually blasée 
young girl of the Antipodes, is beginning 


male Australian of fiction, with his mind 
and soul centred upon horse-racing and 
split brandies-and-sodas, his appalling 
ignorance, vulgarity, and slang, he threatens 
to become as deadly a bore as one of 
Ouida’s Antinous-like young men, or the 
three-volume Irish patriot. Australia is 
not wholly given over to male Vandals 
and female angels. It is even possible to 
be enthusiastic about the Melbourne Cup 
without gambling madly or getting drun 
on the ground, to be an untravelled native 
of Victoria or New South Wales without 
such colossal ignorance as to think Rome a 
village somewhere in Italy, ‘‘ the place d’ye 
know, where they race bare-backed horses 
through the streets.” It is annoying in An 
Australian Girl to come across constant 
reminders of the scenes, episodes, and con- 
versations in Tasma’s novel. Why does 
not so clever a person as the author un- 
doubtedly is attempt something outside the 
well-worn grooves? Her story is inordi- 
nately long, and all praise is due to it, 
therefore, that on the whole it is not dull. 
Most readers will skip about a third of the 
book. Their interest will be with the 
human beings whose passions and heroisms, 
vices and weaknesses, weave so complicated 
a web, not with the philosophical and 
religious imaginings of the heroine. 
People who delight in literature of the 
Robert Elsmere class may be recommended 
to the equally mild and sedately stimulative 
diet of the latest of the multitude of books, 
of which there is a common recipe: one- 
tenth genuine story, one-tenth genuine 
analysis of real human nature, two to three- 
tenths description, one-tenth quotation from 
and allusion to contemporary scientists and 
hhilosophers, and the remaining four or 
ve-tenths diluted sentimentalism. An 
Australian Girl is not, however, exactly 
thus compounded. It has glaring faults of 
construction and style, a few of the usual 
slips when foreign authors are quoted or 
alluded to (eg., “St. Beuve”), and a 
tiresome discursiveness. But the author 
has unmistakable literary faculty, dramatic 
insight, a quick eye for character, a wide 
and generous sympathy, and, above all, a 
really charming faculty of humour. It will 
probably, and in the main deservedly, be 
the most popular of the many Australian 
novels which have appeared recently. 


The clever writer of Orthodox and joint 
author of Reata has occupied herself with 
one of the favourite themes of romancers 
since European fiction had its rise, that of 
the love of a Jewish maiden for a Gentile 
youth, crossed by the passionate avarice 
and yet more passionate racial fanaticism of 


officer in the Austrian army, is an admir- 
ably drawn character, though, perhaps, 
only those who have lived in Austria could 
understand the rigorous thraldom of social- 
military despotism. The story, as sombre 
and tragic as any could be, is told with 
remarkable power and dramatic vigour. 
The little Galician town of Horoweszka is 
not once fully described, and yet is made 
real to the reader; and as for the three 
chief persons in the tragedy, Gedeile Wolf, 
Recha, and Theodor Borkam, they stand 
out startlingly human and actual. Recha is 
a Jewess almost without a sister in litera- 
ture, for she is as distinct from Jessica of 
Venice as from Rebecca of England, She 
is as real, perhaps more real than 
they, though a rarer type. Recha is the 
strongest book Miss Dorothea Gerard has 
given us. It is, perhaps, the one work in 
the mass of contemporary fiction which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne might have written. 
The mysterious, unexplained end of Borkam, 
the wild madness of Recha, and the savage 
fury, sullen triumph, and consuming despair 
of Gedeile Wolf (vaguely indicated rather 
than expressed), are altogether in the vein 
of the greatest of American prose writers. 


No greater contrast to the ordinary novel 
could be afforded than by the unconven- 
tional, picturesque, and charming romance 
of Polynesian love and adventure which Mr. 
Alfred St. Johnston has just published. 
There has been nothing of the kind for a 
moment comparable with it since the once 
widely and now too-little read Pacific 
romances of Herman Melville. It would 
naturally be expected that the author of 
Camping among Cannibals would give a vivid 
account of the remote lands he has the good 
fortune to know so well; but no amount of 
mere familiarity would have enabled him to 
write this moving romance, so touching in 
its pathos, so fine in its sentiment, so filled 
with the joy and beauty of life. At this 
time, when all of us who can are hurrying 
away to remote places by sea or mountain, 
there could be no better companion than this 
delightful story. It is itself a tonic, and one 
that may be enjoyed again and again, for 
there are many episodes and passages in the 
book which do not lose their freshness on 

erusal, but, like sprays of wild-gale, are 
Fikely to gain more and more in rare fra- 
grance. The friendship, the blood-brother- 
hood of the Polynesian chief Soma and 
Christian North is one of those happy things 
in life which makes cynicism seem like 
miasma. 


Mr. Manville Fenn is an accomplished 
story-teller, so it is hardly necessary to say 
that this second volume of the “Idle Hour ” 





a paternal Shylock. It is no exaggeration, 
however, to say that no one has more 
powerfully dealt with this worn tragic 


single exception of the creator of the most 
typical Jew in literature. The drift of 
Recha may be gathered from the statement 
that it is a modern and adapted prose ver- 
sion of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” Gedeile 
Wolf is a veritable Shylock, as merciless 
and cruel and fanatical, yet with as 
— a love for his beautiful daughter, 

echa, as his prototype had for Jessica. 





to pall upon one; and as for the young 





The hero, Lieutenant Borkam, a young 


motive than Miss Gerard has done, with the | 


‘series affords ample pleasant material for 
| whiling away an hour or so. Each of the 
‘eight tales in the collection is effectively 
told, though probably most readers will 
agree that the book was wisely named after 
the first, which is much the most thrilling. 
i The dénouement is startling even to the 


| wariest reader of stories of mysterious crime, 
| though Princess Fédor’s Pledge is not really 
strengthened by the supernatural episode 
which passes as a “ warning.” 


} 


There seems to be no end to the trans. 
lations which publishers are now issuing- 


| 
" 
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Too large a proportion of these consists of 
books that are next to worthless in the 
original, and are quite worthless, or worse, in 
English dress. But we are all grateful, or 
pretend to be, for the Russian works which 
are now so common, and certainly all who 
are interested in Slavonic literature should 
read With Fire and Sword, This intermin- 
ably long and confused story of the Russo- 
Polish wars is affirmed to be the masterpiece 
. of Henryk Sienkiewicz, the foremost of con- 
temporary Polish novelists. It is certainly 
instructive, and to many will be interesting ; 
but the dull savagery of the countless 
incidents of war, brigandage, spoliation, 
cruelty, and rude vices, must pall even upon 
those who rejoice in bloodthirstiness at 
second hand. To the student of the history 
of Poland and of Slavonic evolution the 
work is really valuable. 


The effect is extraordinary when one puts 
down With Fire and Sword (which is much 
eruder than War and Peace, or any other 
work by Tolstoi, with whom Sienkiewicz is 
favourably compared by his countrymen), 
and takes up the dainty volume of short 
tales translated by Mr. Jonathan Sturges 
from the French of Guy de Maupassant. 
One would think that if there were any 
French author whose works would defy 
adequate rendering in English it would be 
Guy de Maupassant; but Mr. Sturges, by 
sympathy and literary insight and a rare 
sense of style, has been able to produce a 
book which is quite a triumph of its kind. 
One may read the thirteen short tales com- 
prised under the title given them on account 
of their number, and not only enjoy the 
fresh fruit, but almost, as with the Tanger- 
ine orange, the fragrance of the rind as 
well—in other words, Mr. Sturges has in 
some subtle way presented these tales anew, 
as M. Guy de Maupassant might do were he 
able to write with the same absolute crafts- 
manship in English asin French. This is 
high praise, but Mr. Sturges’s charming 
volume deserves it; and thoroughly fine 
translations are even rarer than is commonly 
supposed. 


Mr. Heinemann could scarcely have done 
better than} begin his ‘International 
Library” with perhaps the most masterly 
work by the famous Norwegian novelist, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Jn God's Way 
combines, as Mr. Gosse points out in his 
introductory note, the freshness and morn- 
ing-glow of Synnive Solbakken and Arne, 
with the searching thought and profound 
grasp of the deeper realities of life which 
characterise the author’s later works. Arne 
has long had its place as a classic, even in 
this country: Jn God’s Way should prove 
not less popular. With all due admiration 
for Dostoievsky and the ablest of his 
confreres among the pessimists, I cannot but 
think it would be a better sign if Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson were to become the vogue. 
It is not so much a question of optimism 
versus pessimism as of perfect sanity of mind 
and body as against baffling weariness, 
disease, and despair. We have much to 
learn from a writer like Dostoievsky : per- 
haps we have a really deeper and worthier 
lesson to learn from men like Bjérnson, 

Wiuuiam Suarp, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss OLIVE ScHREINER’s book of allegories, 
entitled Dreams, will not, as it has been 
announced, be published by Messrs. Blackwood, 
but by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The volume will 
contain ‘‘Three Dreams in a Desert,” ‘‘ The 
Sunlight Lay Across My Bed,” ‘The Lost 
Joy,” “In a Far-off World,” ‘The Artist’s 
Secret,” ‘‘ In a Ruined Chapel,” ‘‘ The Hunter” 
(from The Story of an African Farm), and one 
or two others. Several of the allegories have 
never been printed. 


WE are glad to learn that a fourth edition of 
Miss Blind’s translation of The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff will be ready in a few days. 


Tue first edition of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
New Spirit is nearly exhausted, and the 
publisher, Mr. George Bell, will shortly issue 
the book in a cheap form. 


TuE next volume of the ‘Book Lover's 
Library,”’ which is nearly ready for publication, 
will be by Mr. William C. Hazlitt, and will be 
entitled Studies in Jocular Literature. 


AN article on Johnson’s Boswell in the forth- 
coming number of the Universal Review will be 
illustrated by a reproduction of a sketch by 
Dr. Johnson, taken under interesting circum- 
stances. It seems that at the age of seventy- 
five he paid a visit to his old friend Dr. Adams 
in Oxford. While there an artist brought 
home a portrait of Dr. Adams, and offered to 
give his daughter a sketch of anything she 
might wish. She asked for a portrait of Dr. 
Johnson, who agreed to sit; ‘‘ but,” cried he, 
‘you must stand before me to make me look 
pleasant, for I am but a sour-looking old 
man.” 


Mr. R. L. STEvENsON has reprinted, as a 
shilling pamphlet (Chatto & Windus), his letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Hyde, of Honolulu, which 
appeared in the Scots Observer. Mr. Stevenson, 
who is always inspiriting, is singularly inspirit- 
ing as a new Junius. 

Messrs. NEwcomME & Co’s catalogue of 
Autograph Letters contains some very interest- 
ing extracts from letters by Disraeli, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Burns, &c. Perhaps the most curious 
entries are the three letters of Disraeli to the 
son of Daniel O’Connell. ‘‘I fervently pray,” 
says the furious writer, ‘‘ that you or some one 
of his blood may attempt to avenge the un- 
extinguishable hatred with which I shall pursue 
his existence.” 


THE ever-increasing appreciation of Charles 
Lamb and his works, so creditable to the taste of 
our generation, has led not only to the produc- 
tion of an admirable edition of what he did 
write, but also to attempts to foist on the public, 
as his, stuff—and very poor stuff too—which he 
did not write. The best way to stamp out sufch 
mercenary frauds is to collect and reprint as 
much of the genuine article as possible, and as 
few men wrote so little that deserved oblivion, 
it is pleasant to learn that a little collection of 
inedited pieces, well authenticated internally 
and externally, is in preparation. It is to be 
named, we believe, ‘‘Lamb’s Fry,” a title not 
perhaps inappropriate, but of the catch-penny 
order, which will only be excused for the sake 
of what it covers. 


‘*THE death of Mr. J. W. Watson, author of 
‘Beautiful Snow,’ ”’ says the New York Critic, 
in its vivacious manner, “‘has reminded the 
public that the poem really kad a bona-fide 
author. At one time it looked as if everybody 
had written it; everybody, or almost every- 
body, claimed to have done so; and though 
comparatively few proved their right to be 
considered its author, the popular mind was 
pretty badly muddled by their conflicting claims. 
Mr, Watson was buried on July 21 from. the 











undertaking rooms of W. H. Hawks, 8, Sixth- 
avenue.” 


THE fascinating subject of Virgil in the 
Middle Ages has just been dealt with, from a 
special standpoint by M. J. Stecher in his 
aper La Legente de Viryile en Belgique, pub- 
Fished in the transactions of the Académie 
Royale of Belgium. 


THE first edition of Primavera, the book of 
Oxford verses which we review this week, is 
already nearly exhausted. One is pleased to 
find that there is still some sale, once in a while, 
for something so quiet and unpretentious and 
really literary as this little book of mere poetry. 


THE Rev. J. E. Stocks, formerly Vicar of 
Market Harborough, is editing the Market 
Harborough Parish Records, some of which 
are of considerable interest. The first volume, 
now ready, contains a topographical and 
historical introduction. The publisher is Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


In The Library for August Mr. John Taylor 
concludes his paper on the Monastic Scrip- 
torium, and Mr. W. E. A. Axon brings to an 
end his study of Thomas Taylor the Platonist, 
of whose publications he gives a bibliography. 
Is_ this iiilemnahe quite complete’ Mr, 
Charles Welch makes a contribution towards 
the history of the London civic guilds in his 
bibliography of the livery companies of London, 


AN International Book Exhibition was opened 
at Anvers, the city of Plantin, on Sunday last, 
in connexion with the Conférence Internationale 
du Livre. The exhibits are divided into nine 
sections, and include books, types, printing 
and stereotyping machines; presses employed 
in lithography, engraving, and other methods 
of artistic reproduction; binding, ink, paper, 
and, in fact, everything connected with the 
making of books. 


ANOTHER congress—that of the federated 
societies of History and Archaeology—was 
opened at Liégeon August 3. There have been 
discussions on questions prehistoric, archaco- 
logical, historic, and artistic, and, after the 
manner of learned associations, delightful ex- 
cursions to all the places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 


TuE Library Journal of New York makes the 
sensible suggestion that librarians who take in 
the New English Dictionary in parts would do 
well to bind each volume, not in the covers 
supplied by the publisher, but in two separate 
parts. ‘‘If not divided, the volumes not 
stand library use so well, they will be ve 
tiring to use, and they can be used by only half 
as many persons at once.” 


WE have received the first number of a new 
series of The British Bookmaker, a trade 
periodical printed and published at Leicester. 
The number before us is extremely pleasant to 
look at and to handle, though we cannot say. 
much for the literary value of its contents. 
But there is distinct merit in the reproduction 
of book-covers and book-illustrations, some of 
them done in colours. Not the least interesting 
part of the periodical consists in its prettily- 
printed advertisements of printers and binders. 
A protrait of Zaehnsdorf accompanies a brief 
article on the well-known binder. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund issues to its 
subscribers photographs of the Moabite Stone, 
the vase found in a crevice at the foundation of 
the south-east corner of the Temple area, and 
the tablet from Herod’s Temple, with a fac- 
simile of the Siloam inscription. All the in- 


scriptions are accompanied by translations. 


Visitors to the Western Pyrenees from 
August 9 to 17 will have an opportunity of 
joining a series of literary festivals on the 
oceasion of a visit of the Provencal Cigaliers 
The 


and Félibres to their Gascon brethren. 
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fétes begin at Agen, August 9 and 10, witha 
commemoration of Jasmin and Cortéte de 
Prades ; continue on the 11th at Montauban ; 
on the 12th, at Auch; on the 13th, at Tarbes 
and Bagnéres de Bigorre; on the 14th at 
Argelés and St. Savin, in honour of D’Espour- 
rins; on the 15th at Pau, where the prize 
poems will be recited; on the 16th at Oloron, 
where a bust of X. Navarrot will be inaugu- 
rated ; and lastly at San Sebastian, on the 17th, 
where, among other entertainments, a bull 
fight will be given in welcome of the Cigaliers, 
Félibres, and their guests. It is singular that 
one of the truest of Gascoun poets, Justin 
—— of Biarritz, is not mentioned on this 
ist. 


In the review of Mr. Thackeray’s Transla- 
tion from Prudentius, which appeared in the 
AcADEMY of August 2, the stanzas quoted from 
Cath. 1 were wrongly ascribed to Mr. Bridges. 
They are by Mr. Thackeray. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
ANEMONES. 


Ir anything be like to her 
Or unto her may likened be 
From all the book of nature, ’twere 
A frail anemone. 


Which though it have no secret grace 
To charm its petals, as the rose, 

Hath yet, methinks, a sweeter face 
Than any flower that blows. 


In April’s rosy palms it shrinks, 
And still while skylarks newly sing 

It blooms and fades, and fondly thinks 
That Spring is ever Spring. 

And who would ask to eke its days 
And mar its vernal happiness 

With hours adroop ’neath parching rays 
Or snowstorm pitiless ? 

And would I her lithe form should bide 
For crippled age, her balmy breath 

Know winter’s chill, that so hath died 
Before a thought of death ¥ 


G. E. T. 








OBITUARY, 
MADAME ACKERMANN. 


THE death is announced, at the age of 73, of a 
French poetess, not very widely known to-day, 
either in this country or her own—Mme. Acker- 
mann, née Louise Victorine Choquct, widow of 
Prof. Paul Ackermann, at one time the tutor of 
the Emperor Frederick. Mme. Ackermann was 
born at Paris, Nov. 13, 1813. Her father was 
a Voltairian, her mother a devout Catholic, and 
the girl passed through alternate periods of 
religious ecstasy and freethought. At school 
she wrote verses which were corrected by Victor 
Hugo. She learnt English and German, and 
studied Shakspere and Byron, Goethe and 
Schiller, and, more especially, Schopenhauer, to 
whose influence may be attributed some of the 
pessimism which so strongly marks her work. 
In 1840 she met Paul Ackermann at Berlin. 
They were married, and lived at Berlin until 
Ackermann’s death in 1846. After some years 
spent at Paris, where in 1855 she published a 
volume of Contes, Mme. Ackermann retired to 
Nice. While there she published, among other 
books, ‘ Poésies,” 1877; ‘*Pensées d’une 
solitaire, précédé d’une autobiographie,” 1883 ; 
and ‘‘ Ma Vie,” 1885. It was at Nice that she 
died. For a long time past she had written 
nothing. ‘‘ Le potte qu’on n’écoute pas finit par 
se taire’’ was her bitter saying. Heraudience, in 
truth, was never very large, but it was select ; 
and she was honoured, in that select circle, as 
the most remarkable woman of letters since 
George Sand. Her poetry is not of the kind 
that can be popular; she was too deeply 








moved against “la caprice divine” and its 
disarrangement of human things to write 
smoothly of smooth topics. Her poetry is the 
oetry of modern science and of modern 
espair. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the two quarterly numbers of the Altpreus- 
sische Monatsschrift for the present year (Bd. 
xxvii., Heft 1 and 2 and Heft 3 and +), Dr. 
Krumbholtz concludes his account of how 
Samagitia was lost to the Teutonic order 
through the energy of the Lithuanian prince 
Witold and of King Jagellon (1382-1422). J. 
Bolta communicates passages from three farces 
or interludes acted at Konigsberg in 1644 to 
celebrate the first centenary of the university. 
These pieces, interesting both to the linguist 
and the sociologist (in Heft 1 and 2), are the 
subject of additional explanations from the pen 
of J. Sembrzycki, who also concludes his paper 
on the state of the Maricnburg under Polish 
rule. From A. Treichel there are three papers : 
one (in Heft 1 and 2), to show that the pepper 
so often occurring as an item in the dues paid 
to mediaeval Prussian rulers was the black 
pepper, treated almost as a kind of money; 
another, giving rhymes and riddles in dialect 
from Ermeland; and a third, enumerating a 
few Prussian terms dating from the French 
occupation in the beginning of the present 
century. In the same number as these (Heft 3 
and 4), H. Frischbier contributes a few legends 
from the folk-lore of East Prussia. Dr. E. 
Arnoldt discourses in both numbers on the 
origin, motives, and gradual growth of Kant’s 
lectures on anthropology end physical geo- 
graphy. Starting from some remarks by B. 
= a (in his Kant’s Leflerionen), which, 
with native plainness of speech, he describes as 
‘partly false, partly groundless assertions,” he 
brings Aumantd 4 from the university archives a 
large amount of material for the history of 
Kant’s career as a lecturer, and of his concep- 
tion of anthropology as a sort of popular and 
practical introduction—an exoteric side—to 
philosophy. The numbers contain the usual 
complement of reviews, bibliography, and uni- 
versity notices: among the latter an abstract 
of the resolution awarding an Hon. Ph.D. to 
an old alumnus of Koénigsberg, Emin Pasha. 


Ir is to be feared that F. G. 8. Trébutien is 
what M. Maurice Tourneux calls him in the 
opening article of Le Livre Moderne for July—an 
érudit oublié, yet it ought not to be difficult for 
any person really well acquainted with modern 
French literature to brush up some memory of 
him. He was the critical and erudite member 
of that small but remarkable Norman group 
(though ‘ group” is too formal and connected 
a word for it) which includes the Guérins and 
the late M. Barbey d’Aurevilly. What else 
there is to say about him M. Tourneux has said; 
and the article is illustrated by a fine and 
decidedly formidable portrait, which might be 
that of an Inquisitor. The editor (we presume) 
follows with a lively but rather capricious 
débinage of certain recent éditions de luxe, and 
there is the usual amount of current news, 
including three necrological notes of interest on 
the critic Burty, the binder Cuzin, and the 
publisher Marpon. 








LETTERS, IN PART UNPUBLISHED, OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, 


Oxford: July 25, 1890. 
THE following letters are transcribed from the 
originals preserved in the Ballard and Tanner 
Collections of MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
They have never been printed as a series, few 
have been printed as Pepys wrote them, and 
several have never been printed at all. They 





throw some light on Oxford literary history at 
an interesting time, as well as on the tastes and 
pursuits of the great Diarist. They are in all 
cases holograph, and are taken from the copies 
actually received by Charlett, the Master of 
University, and Thomas Tanner, the famous 
antiquary, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph. 
C. E. Dose. 


Ballard Letters, Vol. I., fol. 133. 
Samvet Perys to Dr. Cuarterr.* 
Yorke-Buildings, Crast. Mich. 1693. 

S',—I owne wt! all the thankefullnesse I am able 
your Favours shew’n mee when here, & those you 
poursue them with from Oxford. Nor had I taken 
all this Time for doeing soe, had I beene earlyer 
instructed how to direct my selfe to you in it; 
your being come to Oxford remayning uncertaine 
to mee, till you were pleased to tell it mee in yours 
of y® 28th curr. 

Your Heads, even to Mother George’s,f are a 
very wellcome Addition to my Collection, & 
accordingly it must acknowledge you its Bene- 
factor ; but tis confident enough at y® same time 
to call you its Debtor too, for Dr. Hamond’s, 
Dundee’s, Dr. Fell, Allestry & Dolben’s, & I 
thinke for Mr. Woods, & Dr. Pocock’s. Forgive 
y® clammynesse of my Memory on this Occasion ; 
for I can’t help laying up every word yt sounds 
that Way, and much lesse can I forgett Names 
like these, y° want of which (if to bee had) were 
alone enough to blaste all I pretend to in it. 

I cannot therefore bee ashamed to pray your 
ayde in reference to them, if within yo" power; or 
direction, whither else I may apply my selfe for 
them, if they are not: For in all my Searches after 
this Commodity I doe not remember that any one 
of them ever occurr’d to mee in this whole Towne ; 
Nor of yo" owne, neither, which I would lesse bee 
without then my owne; if your good Will to 
mankinde has at any time beene strong enough to 
obtayne of you a Graveing of it. 

I haue a particular sett of thankes to pay you 
for yo" Vniversity Prints, I meane, those of Log- 
gan’s Worke, not to bee found in y® Ordinary 
Volume of them; whereinto I haue therefore 
caused them to bee inserted, & thereby through 
your Kindnesse rendered it much more valuable to 
mee. 

Your late Publique Exercizes { are what I haue 
last to give you my acknowledgem* for, and that 
you thinke soe much more gently of my Gusto 
towards them, then of that of our excellent Cap- 
taine Hatton’s. In which neverthelesse I shall 


adventure upon disappointing you soe farr, as to - 


respite y® giveing you any Ayme at my Thoughts 
of them, till I can at y® same time entertaine you 
with his too. 

‘he Account you give mee of Mr. Wood’s Noe- 
Mortification, & the further Kickes hee meanes to 
expose his Teeth to from y® Heels of Truth, makes 
mee yet more Covetous of his Picture, if it bee to 
bee had. For hee is in more senses then one An 
Originall, but such a One, as I can much better 
beare the being without, then y® copy. 

I would to God your next would tell mee of 
something this Towne could enable mee to furnish 
you with, in exchange for all or any part of this ; 
& beshrew your good Nature if you know what, & 
doe not. For you will force me elce to what of 
most earthly things I would least willingly doe, I 
meane, unbespeake y® continuance of a Kindenesse 
I cannot repay. . . . I haue recover’d my Mistake, 
since I made it, in applying Loggan 's Name to y® 
Workes of Burgher; for w I pray your 
pardon... . 





Fou. 137.—Tux Same to Tur Same. 
Oct. 21, 1693. 

S',—You haue noe lesse surpris’d, then oblig’d 
mee, by yo" account of y® Torquis spoken of in 
yo" most courteous Lett" of Yesterday. Indeed it 
is a great Rarity; & great pitty it is, that it carrys 
noe stricter Marks of its Age and Origine. I haue 
noe where mett with anything antique of y® Kinde, 

* An imperfect draft of this letter is printed in 
Pepys’ Diary and Corresp. (ed. Warne), p. 662. 

+ See Oxoniana, i. 111. 

¥ See Diary and Corresp., pp. 661 sq. 
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nor am on y° suddaine prepared for makeing any 
warrantable guesse concerning it ; y® most ancient 
& most akin to it of all that I haue seen being 
a Chaine of y® same metall of abt 600 Yeare old, 
taken out of Edw? y°® Confess"’s Monumt at Westmt 
by a Workeman, at y® cleanseing it against K. 
James my unhappy Maister’s Coronation. Who 
was pleased to shew it mee afterw4, with y° 
Veneration given to Reliques, & a Relique of some 
kinde or other it carry’d with it in a small gold 
Box in forme of a Crucifix pendulous toit. Virgil’s 
Words seeme as apposite, as had they beene 
wrott on purpose; but halfe their Number in- 
scrib’d upon y° thing it selfe, or even theyr 
Tnitiall Letters only, might haue stood us in more 
stedd towards its true History, then as many more 
soe taken upp. If yor Vniversity bee not a cus- 
tomer for it (which I could heartily wish it were) 
Wee shall probably heare of it at London, where 
I will not bee long without seeing it, and bewayle 
this Double-Taxeing that won’t lett mee doe more 
towards it. 

For god’s sake forgive my betraying my selfe 
beyond that degree of freedome with you as to 
— you in y® Matter of y® Prints soe farr 

yond what in good Manners I ought or would 
have done, had I not thought they had beene 
entirely in yo‘ owne Power. The best amends I 
can offer you is, my Thankes for those you have 
found for mee, & in perticular for the 2 you now 
send mee of Dundee & M'* Wood (both which I 
should otherwise, I doubt, haue wanted) & your 
Quietus against any further Claimes from mee, as 
hopeing (now you have given mee the sent) to hunt 
out y° rest my selfe, either with Widdow Loggan, 
or where elce they may bee lesse expected. 

Because ’tis possible (& that’s all) that you may 
bee in earnest about my Booke,* I shan’t contend, 
but obey you soone in it; in hopes of haveing 
something (one of these Days) that may better 
justify my offering to yo" Library [without] 
askeing, then this with it... . If y° Bargaine 
does not goe on with y® Vniversity, pray give 
mee yor opinion of y® Value of it, & y® lowest 
Termes you might have had it at; this Age not 
being very .prolifique of Custom"s for such a 
Comodity, not in England at least. 





Fou. 140.—Tuez Same to tne Same.t 
Yorke-Buildings: Aug. 4, 1694. 

S',—Would you haue my acknowledgem'’ rise 
thicker, you must bee contented to sow yo" Favours 
thinner. For it is to that alone you owe your 
haveing hoe sooner had my thankes, First, for y° 
Poems brought mee by Dt Lloyd, & my like 
Returne to y* Gentleman you robb’d of them, to 
whom both in Memory of his learned Father (my 
honour’d friend) & for his owne virtues, I am, as 
T ought to bee, a most humble Servant. 

Your Specimen of Musick-Characters{ (wh I 
should allsoe haue long since thank’d you for) is 
very agreable, y° Notes cleane, and what must 
appeare Gracefull, when y® Word-Part shall bee 
added in a Letter suitable. Whereof if you chance 
to make a Proofe, before you enter (for good & all) 
upon your design’d volume of Church-Musick, 
pray pleasure mee with y® sight of it. And in y® 
meane time, lett this serve mee to ground a 
Question upon; Whither M" ViceChancellt 
(whose Honor’ I truly am) or You, haue ever seene 
(for I never had, nor heard of, but for our Poore 
Small-Cole Man§) I meane, the Mother Canon 
establish’d by K. Edw@ 6th for answering the 
Rubricks in our Liturgie, where some parts of the 
Offices are left to y® Priest’s Election, whither to 
bee Sayd or Sung. If not; there is a decent and 
not unharmonick playnesse in it, what would not 
displease you. But I haue never mett wt any of 
our Cathedrall-Men, even y* oldest among them, 
Dr. Child, Gibbons, or other, that could tell mee 





* Memoires relating to the State of the Royal Nary 
of England, for Ten Years, Determin’d December 1688 
(London: 1690). Many copies contain corrections 
by Pepys’ own hand. 

t Draft printed in Athenaeum, No. 3266, pp. 704 sq. 

tSee Specimen of the Several Sorts of Letter given 
to the University by Dr. John Fell (Oxford, 1695). 
a matrices are still preserved at the University 

ress, 
§ Tho. Britton [MS. note]; see Dict. of Nat. 
Biog. 





any thing of it, though they owe theyr dayly 
Bread to it. 

Mr Gibson* speakes too well of my usage of him ; 
hee haveing a Right of his owne to much better ; 
besides the Over-Measure your Name entitles him 
to, & not him only, but all that doe mee the Honor 
of useing it to mee. 

Among the many Mortifications deriv’d on mee 
from my Sin of Jacobitisme, it is noe little one to 
haue had the handling of soe great a Curiosity as 
yo Torquis, without capacity of bidding (as Time 
was, I should haue done) for y® Propriety of it. 

Capt Hattont has hono™ mee with his Visitt; & 
the Delivory of yor last obligeing Letter & y® Print 
accompanying it. It joyes mee to see anything of 
that Aspect going on. God encrease them. 

I learne from him how oppressively good you 
are to mee, while to y* Debt you have allready 
drawne mee into to your selfe, you goe on to render 
it yet lesse superable, by running mee upon a new 
Score in Mt ViceChancell'* Bookes ; the Captaine 
telling mee how much I am oweing by yor meanes 
for Civilitys even there, where I durst not before 
haue reckon’d my selfe soe much as knowne. 
Pray give the Vicechancell" my most sensible 
acknowledgement* for them, and an Assurance of 
my being his most obed"t Servant. But for any 
other Stile of Payment, you must answer for mee 
to him yor selfe ; for you know, I can’t. 

Now for y® noble Worke you Virtuosj of Oxford 
are upon, of enriching our English World with y° 
knowledge of a Wealth it is it selfe M' of, & does 
not yet know it, I meane, it’s Manuscripts ;{ I doe 
entirely subscribe to you, as to y® Dignity & Im- 

ortance of y° Vndertakeing, makeing it my every- 
Day's Duty to propagate y® Opinion of it, & am 
most ready to contribute whatever (if any thing) 
I haue, worthy of a place in it. I say, if any 
thing; because from the excesse of Expectations 
you seeme to haue from mee, I hold it but necessary 
to sett you right in them, by observeing to you; 
That being (God knows) not only noe praetender 
to, much lesse Professor of, any of the learned 
Facultys, but on y® Contrary, a Person knowne to 
haue pass’d y® greater & more docible part of my 
Life, in one unintermitted Cours, or rather Tumult 
of Businesse, I haue had very little Selfe-Leasure to 
read, & as few Temptations therefore, as Oppor- 
tunitys of lookeing-out for Curiositys on any other 
Head, then that whereto I haue thus singly beene 
given-up, I meane y® Sea; i.e., for soe much of it 
as may bee thought to haue beene of use to mee in 
the Service of my Royall Maisters & Country, 
namely, y® History, Laws, & (Economy of its Navy. 
And a just Reproach I should thinke it of to mee, 
to haue one Hole found unsearcht by mee, or 
knowingly to ‘haue fayl’d of rendering my selfe 
Maister of any one written Sheete, that either 
Paines or Price could helpe mee to, on that 
Subject. But how farr a Masse of Papers, for y® 
most part unconnected, & those out of any of y° 
trodden Roads of common Reading, can bee thought 
convertible to publick use, I must acknowledge I 
cannot see, nor consequently (as numerous as theyr 

Volumes are) how any thing can bee added by 
them to y° Weight, whatever they may doe to y® 
Number, of yor Collection. 

Neverthelesse, that you may not suspect y° sim- 
licity of my meaneing herein; I shall within a 
ittle Time, finde Leasure to digest and conrunicate 
to you, a just Catalogue of what I haue; in con- 
fidence of your not exposeing it elsewhere, till by 
yor Returne of it with yo™ Remarkes what thereof 
(if ought) you judge proper for your Presse, you 
give mee opportunity of reviewing it. 

But for Conron-Good, I must in the meane time 
lodge with you, what I too frequently finde 
throwne in my way, & (if not removed) may I doubt 
in many places prevayle to y® injury of yo" Vnder- 
takeing. Namely, y® Burthen that (’tis apprehend?) 





* Edmund Gibson, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln 
and London: Diary and Corresp., 675, &e. 

+ Well known among the nonjurors. 
Hatton Corresp. (Camden Soc., 1878), i. 
passim. 

{ The reference is of course to that great work, 
Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae 
in unwn collecti (Oxford, 1697, folio). Cf, Macray’s 


See 
60 and 


Annals of the Bodleian Library (1868), p. 117; and 
The Cataloguing of MSS. in the Bodleian Library, A 
oo by the outgoing junior proctor (Oxford, 





will arise from it, to those Gentlemen alone & 
Societys, whose more forward Affections for Learn- 
ing shall prompt them to y® exposeing of theyr 
Catalogues, through y® Vnreasonable Importunitys 
(& Interruptions too, where a Man is his owne only 
Library-Keeper) it must subject them to, from 
Persons, who by concealing theyr owne, shall stopp 
all expectations of amends for y¢ trouble they give 
us for Ours, by any reciprocall Vse of Theyrs. 

This I finde sticking with many Gentlemen, 
who I am sure are noe worse affected to y° Designe 
then our selfes. Wherefore, You who haue em- 
ploy’d most Thoughts upon this matter, & can best 
instruct mee to remove it, pray doe. For till you 
furnish mee with a better; the best expedient 
Expedient [sic] I can thinke of is, The haveing 
some more solemne Notification made of what ’s a 
doeing, then y° World seemes to haue yet had of 
it. And that done; I shall (as to my particular) 
thinke my selfe absolv’d from any obligation of 
com“unicateing ought of y° Little I am likely to bee 
found Maister of, upon any other Condition, then 
that of ye Demandant’s accommodateing mee with 
what I shall aske as an ASquivalent, either out of 
his owne, or (by his procurement) out of any other 
of y® Catalogues contain’d in y® Collection. I most 
respectfully kisse yo" hands, & am [&c.] I minde 
yor Question touching my Friend M' Evelin’s 
Stock, & St R4 Brown’s. 





Fou. 144.—Tue Same to tue Same. 
; Octobr 27, 1694. 

S',—I haue had y® Hont of yours of y® 234, & 
full glad it made mee; as being a pleasure, I haue 
beene long without, saveing what I tooke-up in y® 
roome of it, I meane, my Hope, that this Sumer’s 
Recesse might bee of benefitt to you, & conse- 
quently to your friends, all the Yeare round; & I 
should bee at a yett greater ease, to heare it con- 
firm’d from yor selfe. 

I did in yo" absence comunicate to Mr. Gibson 
my pittance of Manuscripts, & because you will 
still have it soe, shall cause a copy to bee out of 
hand transcrib’d, & send it you. But yet under 
not one jott lesse Caution, then what I first sayd ; 
of your not permitting it to goe out of yo owne 
hand, till you haue return’d it back into mine, 
with yor politicall as well as philologicall Expurga- 
tions ; that I may my selfe see it haue y°® benefitt 
of them, & by it allsoe make you a sharer with 
mee in y® Reproaches it may meet with, before I 
give it you for good and all. But I had hoped, 
that Mr. Gibson would haue cured you of these 
prepossessions concerning it; soe as to haue pre- 
vented yor enquiring any more after it. For that 
was y°® use I proposed to my selfe in calling him to 
y° over-lookeing it. 

IT like mightily yo" setting y® Burin * to worke 
within yor selfes, y° Proofe you haue sent mee of 
its first Essays, shewing mee sufficiently, how well 
it meritts yo" Cultivateing. And there is nothing 
I can thinke of, capavle of rendering you more 
delight, as well as solid Service (I could allmost 
say, Printing it selfe) then the haveing a Hand of 
your owne at all times ready to answer y® occa- 
sions, which a Body of Literatj like yours must bee 
thought now & then to haue for that Toole. 
And next to this (but yet, after it) your Fount for 
Musick, which I am pleas’d with yo" fore-speake- 
ing soe well of. 

The "Samples you send mee of yo" MSS.-Cata- 
logues I haue disposed of, as directed; & could 
with more satisfaccén tell you how well I like 
them, & the care taken in theyr Impression ; 
were it not for y° Injury I (by yot meanes) am 
otherwise in Danger of docing them. 

Our hono" friend Captaine Hatton has this day 
done mee the Honot of dineing with mee, where 
(you know) Riseing with an Appetite is y® surest 
part and Burthen of the Entertainement, & where 
our only Excedings now, was y® Glasse that bore 
yor Health, & y® gratefull Discourses attending it ; 
for which I am to thanke you, & remayne [Xc.]. 





Fou. 147.—Tur Same To Tue Same. 


Nov. 20, 1694. 
Hon" Sr,—Your Reprehension (for ought you 
yet Know) is just, and therefore I beare it; as I 





* Does this allude to the settlement of Michael 
Burghers in Oxford ? 
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haue since done a Sharper from Mr. Evelin,* w™ 
you shall haue y® pleasure herewith of seeing, as I 
prophesy I shall of being xqually justify’d by 
you, as I haue this very day beene by him, upon 
my coniunicateing to him that List of y® things 
you aske after, which I shall now doe very soone 
to You, rather then lett you lye longer under your 
Doubts concerning mee; y® reasons of my Back- 
wardnesse not being soe fitt for Paper, as Dis- 
cours. Which Mr. Gibson had given some hopes I 
should haue ere this (or at least before Christmas) 
had y® satisfaction of, with you, here. 

The Hono® Mr Vicechancell" intends mee I pay 
you my humble thankes for; & will endeavour to 
waite on him, assoone as I heare of his arrivall in 
Towne. 

I haue this evening caused Mr. Evelin’s cor- 
rected Paper to bee delivered & carriage paid to 
yor Carrier, who goes hence tow®* you to morrow 
from Holborne Bridge. ...I was bredd of a 
Child to Kisse y° Rodd that chastis’d mee; & for 
y° same reason must desire you to lay-up this lett™ 
of Mr. Evelin’s, that I may haue it agayne. 





Fou. 149.—Tue Same To THE Same. 
Jan. 10, 1694/5. 

S'—I must begg you to thinke it Victory 
enough for once, that Iam contented to referr it, 
& if you please, Capt Hatton shall bee the Man, & 
to his decision I will without more adoe submitt ; 
as I allsoe would without it to you, had I you here 
to conrunicate my Difficultys to (as to 3 or 4 Par- 
ticulars) which are not soe easy or proper for con- 
troverting at this distance. This I hope will 
appease you, €& in confidence of it, will looke for 
y° Paper againe at your leasure (I haveing noe 
perfect Copy of it) in order to my returning it you 
(since it must bee at all) without delay. 

I suspect Mr. Boyle is in y® right, for our 
Friend’s Learning (which indeed I haue great 
value for) wants a little fileing; & I doubt not, 
but a few such stroakes as this of Mr. Boyl’st will 
doe it & him good. And soe would Dr. South’s to 
our Auctionist, were not the Barbarity actually 
done, that would bee prevented by it. 

I will with all y® speed I can, enable my selfe to 
say something to you abt our Gravery, takeing y® 
opinion of Mr. Gibson along with my owne in it. 
Of w* you shall not long want some Account 
from us. 

When you thinke it time for it, I shall most 
willingly exert all the supposed power I haue or 
can procure with Mr. Tanner, to the prevayling 
with him to undertake what wee soe much concurr 
in y® desire of.t 

I haue sent Capt. Hatton his Share of your late 
learned Present, and returne you my most humble 
thankes for mine. Indeed it is a rarity, and 
carrys a Double Value with it, for y® honourable 
Name it beares (to which I am a most humble 
Servant) as well as for y® excellency of y® Per- 
formance. I repay you with usury yo" kinde 
Wishes of y® Season, & am &c. 








AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION FROM 
TENNYSON, 
TuE Nuova Antologia for July 16 has an inter- 
esting article by Sig. F. Rodriguez on ‘“ Lord 
Tennyson: some of his Minor Poems.” The 
fame of Tennyson, he tells us, is widely spread 
in Italy, but the poems themselves are very 
imperfectly known, as few read English, and 
there are not many translations. A little 
volume, containing somewhat diffuse versions 
of poems and fragments of poems, has indeed 
been published by Sig. Giovanni Faccioli, and 
there are one or two translations of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” and three of ‘‘Dora.” Sig. Rodri- 
guez has turned into Italian verse nearly the 
whole of ‘‘ The Brook,” most of ‘‘ Rizpah,” a 
section of ‘‘The Defence of Lucknow,” and, 
finally, ‘Crossing the Bar,” that wonderful 





* In Evelyn’s letter of November 18, printed in 
Diary and Corresp., p. 669. 

t Boyle’s ed. of Phalaris, containing the famous 
reference to Bentley’s singularis humanitas, ap- 
peared in January 1695. 

} See next letter. 








lyric in which the octogenarian poet has proved 
that he can compete with his own finest suc- 
cesses. It may interest English readers to see 
how the poem looks in Italian verse : 


“La Dica Esrrema. 
‘* Tl sol cade ; la stella del crepuscolo 
m’accenna—partiro ! 
purché alla diga estrema il mar non mormori 
quand’ io lo varcherd 
**e un largo fiotto senza spume e sonito, 
che il calmo aer sopi, 
riconduca all’ abisso immisurabile 
quel che ne assurse un di. 
‘EF sera, squilla la campana a vespero ; 
la notte ecco venir ! 
purché di tristi addii, di gemiti 
non suoni il mio partir. 
‘* Nel mar ch’ ¢ senza tempo e senza limite 
l’ onda mi portera, 
ma il suo Pilota faccia a faccia scorgere 
l’ anima al fin potra.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FRANKS CASKET. 
Cambridge : August 2, 1890. 

The discovery of the lost parts of the Franks 
Casket is, indeed, welcome news, and the details 
are specially interesting to those who have for 
some years past maintained the Saga interpreta- 
tion of some of the sculptures on Anglian 
stones. The combination of Sigurd and Vélund 
on the casket is yet another argument for the 
interpretation I suggested some years ago for 
two of the panels on the Cross in the Parish 
Church, Leeds. One of these shows—I should 
think I may fairly say now beyond effective 
dispute—Volund carrying off Bédvild, and thus 
is an exact parallel to the Franks Casket, 
which shows Bédvild in Vélund’s smithy. The 
panel opposite to this, I suggested in a cautious 
manner, as became a pioneer, might represent 
Sigurd Fafnesbane. There is the warrior with 
his strong double-edged sword for thrusting 
upwards, the cagle speaking at his car, and—- 
damaged by a fracture of the stone—under his 
sword hand a knot of what I take to have been 
a dead ‘‘ worm.” Since I made this suggestion 
the arguments in favour of Sigurd have been 
growing in strength, and I regard this latest 
evidence as strongly corroborative. 

My chief object in writing to the ACADEMY 
is to point out that the new discovery may have 
some bearing on the place and date of the 
Casket. In dealing with the historical aspect 
of the Leeds Cross, I gave reasons for suggest- 
ing the possibility that King Anlaf, whose name 
was found in bold runes on one of the stones 
taken out of the walls of Leeds Old Church, 
claimed descent from these two heroes, and on 
that account the representations of them were 
placed upon the great Cross, in company with 
the Evangelists. This same unusual combina- 
tion of Sigurd and Vélund on the Franks 
Casket may point to Northumbria as the place 
of its birth--a view which Prof. Stephens has 
always held strongly—and to a date somewhat 
later than that (700-800) which Prof. 
Stephens suggests in his great work on 
the Runic monuments. I see that he marks his 
suggested date with a query. 

G. F. Browne. 








“‘ TETMAN ” AND ‘‘ HAUPTMANN.” 

Oxford; August 4, 1890. 
Without desiring to tire your readers’ for- 
bearance too much, I trust the Austrian Haupt- 

mann may be granted a word in self defence. 
(1) It seems improbable that the Magyar 
King of Poland, Stephen Bathory, should have 
been so blinded by national hatred as to 
ignore his family relation to the Austro- 
German dynasty, founded by ‘“ Rudolf von 


Habsburg” since 1273, and to choose for the- 


chieftain of the Cossacks, who were subject 
to his sovereignty, a proper title from the 
obscure language of a Tatar or Mongol tribe 
rather than a well-known name like ‘‘ Haupt- 
mann ”’ or ‘“‘Hetman” in Polish. Why seck so 
far after light, if it is near ¥ 

(2) Again, it seems improbable that the 
Polish aristocracy, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, when they clected Stephen 
Bathory, the Hungarian nobleman, king of 
Poland, should have been filled with such an 
antipathy and hostile spirit against the Austrian 
monarchy, if we consider that, about one 
century afterwards, the very same Poles, led by 
their heroic king Jan Sobieski, united as 
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brethren in faith with the other auxiliary forces 
of the Austro-German empire, and saved its 
capital as well as the whole of Christian and 
civilised Europe from the barbarous hordes of 
Turkey. 

(3) Lastly, is it not a fact and matter of 
course that such military titles as ‘‘ Lieutenant ” 
and several others which originated with 
France, the chief military power of Western 
Europe, as far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were naturally transplanted and early 
adopted, after having been modified in form or 
pronunciation, both in Germany (Leutenant), 
Italy (Luogotenénte), Spain (Lugarteniente) and 
Great Britain’ Why should we deny an 
analogy with regard to our case ? 

H. Kress. 








THE FRAGMENT OF WYNKYN DE WORDE’S 
**LE MORTE DARTHUR.” 
London: Aug. 2, 1890. 

I read with great pleasure the letter of Miss 
Anna Robertson Brown, of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., July 15, 1890, in No. 952 of the 
ACADEMY, concerning the fragment of Wynkyn 
de Worde’s edition (1498) of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
‘*Le Morte Darthur” in No. 10 of the Douce 
Fragments in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
It shows how carefully Miss Robertson Brown 
has studied Arthurian literature, how much 
interest is given to this subject, and that my 
humble work is appreciated in America. 

With regard to the Douce Fragment, I beg 
to state, that owing to the careful researches of 
my friend, E. Gordon Duff, it did not escape 
my notice, but I did not mention it in my 
introductory chapter (vol. ii., p. 4) because 
there exists no relation whatever between the two 
leaves in the Douce Fragments and the copy of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 1498 in Lord 
Spencer’s library at Althorp, and also because 
I did not attach the same importance to a frag- 
ment of Wynkyn de Worde’s books as to one of 
the books produced by William Caxton, Eng- 
land’s first printer. 

H. Oskar SoMMER. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ INVEIGLE.” 
Cambridge: Aug. 2, 1890. 

It is a matter of history that the etymology 
of ‘inveigle,” from the A..F, enveoglir, ‘to 
blind,” was first pointed out by me in a paper 
read at the Philological Society, November 6, 
1885. The A.F. verb is so scarce that it does 
not appear in any French dictionary, not even 
in Godefroy. I found it in 1. 10639 of William of 
Wadyngton’s Manuel des Peches, ed. Furnivall. 
Later on, in 1888, I gave another reference, 
The past tense envogly occurs in Le Livere des 
Reis de Brittanic, ed. Glover, 1865. And now 
two more examples have turned up, in P. 
Meyer’s edition of Nicole Bozon, Paris, 1889. 
The pp. enveogli, *‘ blinded,” occurs at p. 127. 
and the third per. pres. sing. enveog/e, ‘* blinds,” 
at p. 104. The latter is from the infin. enveogler. 
Strictly speaking, it is a false form, due to 
putting en- for a- in the older word aveogler, 
as I have shown. These four quotations, all 
from A.F. Texts, fully establish the form. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE SUBSTANTIVE ‘‘ LOUKE” IN CITAUCER. 
Cornell University, July 24, 1890. 
Prof. Skeat, in his interesting letter upon 
louke in Chaucer (ACADEMY, July 12), says in 
one place: ‘I can see no reason at ail for 
separating the A.S. Jaan, to pull, pt. t. “lac, 
p-p. *ldcen, from the A.S. Jacan, to lock, with 
the same pt. t. and p.p.” 
Perhaps I misunderstand Prof. Skeat’s use of 
the * before /eac and locen, To me the 
sign means a form that is not actually 








found but only conjectured. If so, let me 
hasten to state that at least the PP. locen 
does exist in the desired sense of pulling or 
drawing. Thus: ‘‘Gif se wyrtruma haere halgan 
gesegene of his heortan bib alocen 7 onweg 
anumen,”’ Blick. Horn. 55.7, rendered by Morris 
‘pulled up.” To this add: ‘‘ and he waes fram 
him alocen swa mycel swa is anes stances wyrp,” 
Luke xxii. 41 (Corpus M.S.), used to render 
‘“avulsus est ab eis.’’? Furthermore, evulsum 
(abscisum)=utalocene Haupt. Gl.4A74 a/36.  Itis 
clear, therefore, that the verb /ucan, to pull, is 
conjugated strong, and I, for one, do not 
hesitate to follow Prof. Skeat in his merging 
lucan to pull and /vcan to lock, in A.S., into 
one and the same verb. But I hesitate as to 
German locken, to entice, being cognate. The 
German ck (kk) is to be accounted for only on 
the gemination theory, kk<gn, see Laistner, 
Zs. f. deut. Altertum xxxii. 148, who derives 
locken from “*lugn’+/léogn, forms of Jleogan, 


liigen. 
J. M. Harr. 


SCIENCE. 


Manuel de Paléographie, et Dictionaire des 
Abbréviations, Par Maurice Prou. (Paris: 
Picard.) 

No satisfactory manual of Latin palaco- 

graphy has hitherto been written. Watten- 

bach’s Anleitung is nearly faultless as far as 
it goes; but it does not profess to be ex- 
haustive, extending only to ninety pages. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson’s article on 

**Palaeography,” in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica, 1s the best English treatise we 

possess; but, like Wattenbach’s, it is too 
brief. What is wanted is a book on the 
same scale as Gardhausen’s Giriechische 

Palaeographie, an excellent book, in spite of 

some faults. For English palaeography 

there is nothing better than Wright’s Court 

ITand Restored, which is out of date. For 

Latin epigraphy we are at last well pro- 

vided, Cagnat’s Cours @épigraphie Latine, 

recently reviewed in the AcapEmy (March 22), 

giving nearly everything that the student 

can reasonably require. 

M. Prou has set himself to supply an 
acknowledged want. He does not lack 
external qualifications for his task. He 
describes himself on his title-page as ‘‘ Archi- 
viste paléographe, Ancien membre de I’ Ecole 
francaise de Rome, Sous-bibliothécaire a 
a Bibliothéque Nationale.” His scheme is 
sufficiently extensive, the plan is good, there 
is a great deal of useful matter in the book, 
and, if certain deficiencies are supplied in 
a future edition, his work may possibly take 
rank as the standard treatise on the subject. 
It may therefore be well, instead of dwelling 
on the merits of the book, which are obvious, 
to point out some of the defects which 
require te be remedied. 

M. Prou begins with a bibliography of 
his subject, fairly sufficient, but by no 
means exhaustive. He then briefly describes 
the various mediaeval scripts, dwelling at 
disproportionate length on the French 
schools, but paying too little attention, on 
the one hand, to the old Roman cursive 
which had such an important bearing on 
mediaeval scripts, and on the other tothe Irish 
semiuncial, which influenced the Caroline 
minuscule to a much greater extent than 
M. Prou is willing to admit. The English 
scripts, especially those of the Angevin 











charters, are inadequately treated, a defect 
which greatly detracts from the usefulness 
of the book for English students. M. Prou 
then proceeds to deal briefly with ligatures, 
abbreviations, punctuation, numerals, 
musical notation, and writing materials, 
and the rest of the volume is occupied with 
a dictionary of abbreviations. There is no 
index. 

One of M. Prou’s chief defects is a want 
of appreciation of the importance of the 
historical evolution of alphabetic forms, and 
of the evolution of conventional abbrevia- 
tions from earlier ligatures. He usually 
gives the needful information as to the 
forms themselves, but does not always 
enable us to understand how the forms 
arose. Thus he should have explained that 
the circumflex as well as the superscript 
bar which is so universal as the sign of an 
omitted m, and afterwards of other letters, 
which we still use in arithmetic as_ the 
abbreviation for minus, were in their origin, 
usually, if not invariably, only the super- 
script m, just as the two dots which repre- 
sent the German wmlaut arose out of the 
superscript ¢ of the German cursive. 

The account of the various scripts is 
defective, and occasionally erroneous. Thus, 
no distinction is drawn between Rustic and 
Roman capitals, and M. Prou does not seem 
to be aware that some of the peculiarities 
in the forms of the letters which distinguish 
uncials from capitals can be traced to the 
old Roman cursive. He informs us that the 
semiuncial has forms which were derived 
from the minuscule, whereas, in most cases, 
they are with more probability to be referred 
to the cursive. He also repeats the usual 
assertion that the Irish semiuncial is 
essentially distinguished from other national 
scripts in not having been affected by the 
Roman cursive, whereas, in fact, its most 
characteristic forms can only be explained 
from the very source by which he thinks it 
was wholly unaffected. 

The table of Arabic numerals professes 
to be a reproduction of that given in 
Wattenbach’s <Anleitung. It is, however, a 
very imperfect reproduction ; a large number 
of important transitional forms, chiefly 
those belonging to the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries, being omitted. Watten- 
bach gives 108 forms, of which M. Prou 
selects only forty, not always the most 
important. His second column, which corre- 
sponds to the fifth in Wattenbach, consists 
chiefly of abnormal forms, important in 
their way, but which, given as they are as 
the normal forms of the thirteenth century, 
obscure rather than elucidate the historical 
evolution. 

The difficulty in deciphering mediaeval 
MSS. arises largely from the contractions, 
ligatures, and abbreviations, which were 
employed to economise labour and parch- 
ment. M. Prou, therefore, rightly devotes 
nearly half of his volume to a Dictionary of 
Abbreviations. This, which might have been 
the most valuable feature of the work, is defec- 
tive rather than erroneous. It is little more 
than a reprint of the Latin abbreviations given 
in Walther’s Lexicon Diplomaticum, published 
in 1747; and, for French documents, of 
those contained in Le Moine’s Diplomatique 
Pratique (1765). It is undeniably useful to 
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have these ancient lists made more accessible 
to students, but they are far from being 
exhaustive, and should have been brought 
up to the standard of our present knowledge. 
Moreover, they are nearly useless for the 
purpose for which English students would 
be likely in the first instance to turn to 
them—namely, for the interpretation of the 
Latin charters of our Norman and Angevin 
kings. Thus M. Prou omits the current 
abbreviations used in England for Willel- 
mus, Henricus, Stephanus, and Ricardus, 
as well as the customary abbreviations in 
their styles as sovereigns of Normandy, 
England, Ireland, Anjou, and Aquitaine, 
and he gives very imperfectly or not at all 
the abbreviations used in the standard 
formulae of address—Archiepiscopis, Epis- 
copis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, Baronibus, 
Justicariis, Vicecomitibus et Ministris, et 
omnibus fidelibus. Interpreting the charters 
of our Norman kings by the aid only of M. 
Prou’s lists, the student might suppose that 
they arrogated to themselves the title of 
Kings of the Angels (Angelorum), instead 
of designating themselves as Kings of 
the English (Anglorum). Nor will M. 
Prow’s lists suffice for the interpretation of 
the Pipe Rolls, or of the Inquisitions ; 
and they are of hardly any use for Domes- 
day, the most important of early English 
documents. As a rough test of the suffi- 
ciency of his Dictionary, I have taken fifty- 
four abbreviations which occur in about a 
page of Domesday, and I find that of these 
e gives only twelve correctly, the rest being 
for the most part omitted, or occasionally 
interpreted according to continental usage. 
For example, the perpetually recurring 
abbreviations for boratae and boratas would 
have to be read as Baptista or benedictionem. 

But.even for MSS. of continental origin 
the practical value of the dictionary is 
seriously diminished by the want of any 
indication of the scripts in which the various 
abbreviations are found, or of the dates at 
which they were severally employed. M. 
Prou tabulates more than 5,000 abbrevia- 
tions of Latin words, his lists ranging over 
twelve centuries, from the fifth to the seven- 
teenth, and including various palaeographic 
schools, Uncial, Semi-uncial, Merovingian, 
Visigothic, Lombardic, and Caroline, as well 
as the styles of the Papal and Imperial 
Chanceries. The forms and significations 
of the customary abbreviations varied at 
different periods and in different schools ; 
but M. Prou lumps them all together 
in alphabetical order, without any in- 
dications of usage or date. Thus he gives 
six abbreviations which at various times 
were used for guoniam, the student being 
left to discover for himself the period 
and the class of MS. in which they were 
severally employed. For instance, quo, 
which is employed in Merovingian MSS. for 
quoniam, was used to denote guo modo at 
a later period, when qm, which in Visigothic 
MSS. denotes guwm, had come to be em- 
ployed as the regular sign for guoniam, 
M. Prou catalogues these and several other 
signs for guoniam and quo modo, but leaves 
the student to discover for himself as best 
he may the particular usage in the text he 
is trying to decipher, while the peculiar 
Visigothic sign for guwm is not even men- 





tioned. Again, he gives four abbreviations 
which are used for guod, but omits three 
others which are also found; and he does 
not state that one of those which he gives 
may in certain cases denote qguondam. He 
does not note that q, one of the abbrevia- 
tions which he gives for guac, is also used 
in certain scripts for quis and que. He gives 
correctly the usual sign for pro, but omits 
to note that in Visigothic, and occasionally 
in Merovingian MSS., it may denote per, 


and that in the ninth century it was used in | 


England for pr/-. 

He does not inform us that one of the 
signs which he gives for modo also denotes 
monachus, and occasionally modum. He 
gives n as the sign for non, nobis, and noster, 
but does not tell us how they are to be dis- 
tinguished. He gives .n. for enim, but does 
not give the date at which this abbreviation 
came into use, and he omits the three 
earlier forms. Out of the seven signs which 
are used for esse he gives six, but does not 
inform us that one of them is only found in 
the very earliest MSS., and that another was 
not employed before the fifteenth century. 
He gives ten conventional signs for et, but 
without any indication of the dates at which 
they were severally employed. 

It will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
amples that M. Prou’s sins are mainly sins 
of omission rather than of commission, and 
are capable of correction in any future 
edition of his work. 

It may be added that the book is got up 
in the French style, with every advantage 
of paper and typography, and that there 
are twenty-three facsimiles in phototype, 
well executed, and mostly well chosen, so as 
to illustrate the more important scripts, 
with the notable exception of the English 
and Irish schools, to which little attention 
has been paid. M. Prou’s very slight 
acquaintance with our insular concerns is 
evidenced by his acceptance (p. 42), without 
a shade of hesitation, of the pseudo- 
Ingulphus as an unimpeachable historical 
authority. 

Isaac Tayzor. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY, 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By T. E. 
Thorpe. Vol. I. (Longmans.) This work, 
the completion of which in three volumes is 
promised, corresponds in form with the new 
edition of Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, by 
Messrs. Forster Morley, and Pattison Muir. 
In the latter work the applications of chemistry 
to arts and manufactures are not discussed. The 
volume before us contains contributions by no 
less than thirty different chemists, besides the 
editor. It extends to 715 pages of double 
columns, and concludes with an important 
article on dyeing, by Mr. Hummel, of the York- 
shire College. The number of considerable 
contributions to the work is so great, and their 
excellence so general, that we feel some hesita- 
tion in singling out any for especial commenda- 
tion. But some idea of the scope of the work 
may be formed by naming, among the accounts 
of particular importance, those which treat of 
alkalimetry, alcohol, aspirators, aniline and its 
derivatives, ammonia, azo-colouring matters, 
the balance, brewing, candles, cellulose, 
cements, carbohydrates, chlorine, —— dis- 
infectants, and distillation. The plan followed 
in the descriptions of materials and processes is 
much more easily apprehended than that 


adopted in the new edition of Watts’s Dictionary, 
and offers indeed no difficulties to the student. 
We have no doubt that Dr. Thorpe’s Dictionary 
will furnish, when complete, an adequate and 
trustworthy guide to chemical technology. 
Text-Book of Physiological and Pathological 
Chemistry. By Dr. G. Bunge. Translated by 
(the late) R. C. Wooldridge. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) The twenty-one lectures ‘‘ for physicians 





and students” here presented in an English 
dress are the work of the professor of physio- 
| logical chemistry at Bale. The title of the 
volume gives too comprehensive an idea of its 
scope—the chemistry of plants being practically 
| ignored. But the bookis, notwithstanding, one 
| of considerable value and interest. It contains 
/an excellent summary of the present state of 
animal chemistry, and is enriched with numer- 
ous references to original memoirs. The author’s 
own researches form an important feature of 
the work. Dr. Bunge is thoroughly conversant 
with the latest developments of chemical theory, 
and has made large use of them in his discus- 
sion of physiological problems. We commend 
the volume to all students of medicine. The 
accounts here given of the materials and method 
of digestion, of the blocd, and of the functions 
of the liver and kidneys are most instructive. 
The final chapter, on Diabetes mellitus, describes 
with admirable clearness and freshness—so far 
at least asis at present possible—the physiologi- 
cal chemistry of that mysterious malady. This 
translation of Dr. Bunge’s text-book, com- 
menced by Dr. Wooldridge and completed by 
his widow with the aid of her father, Sir 
Edward Sieveking, represents with accuracy the 
original German text. 


Handwirterbuch der Chemie. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. A. Ladenburg. (Breslau: Trewendt.) 
Last year the seventh volume of this Dictionary 
of Chemistry was completed. We have now to 
record the appearance of two instalments of the 
eighth volume, comprising 272 pages, and 
carrying down to ‘‘nitro-compounds” the dis- 
cussion of the subject. The parts before us are 
36 and 37. In them the following important 
articles will be found :—sodium, nickel, nitriles, 
nitroso-compounds, nitro-compounds. It is to 
be regretted that the work is not carried on 
with greater rapidity; for it was commenced 
no less than eight years ago, and some sections 
of the earlier volumes are already out of date, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
** SATELLITE.” 
Barton-on-Humber: July 28, 1890. 

I notice that Mr. E. R. Wharton (Htyma 
Latina, p. 46) agrees that idus is derived from 
the Etruscan itus (vide my letter in the 
ACADEMY, March 10, 1888, p. 173); and another 
interesting Etruscan derivation which he accepts 
is that of ‘‘satellite.” Of this word Prof. 
Skeat remarks “root uncertain’; and other 
authorities content themselves with referring to 
the Latin satel/es, which Mr. Wharton, follow- 
ing Prof. Bugge (vide Bezzenberger’s Beitriiye, 
xi. 1), derives from the Etruscan zatla@, an 
“attendant,” ‘a bodyguard of satellites,” 
having been “first introduced by Tarquinius 
Superbus, an Etruscan by origin” (tyma 
Latina, p. 90). What, then, is the meaning of 
zatlae ? 

The familiar Akkadian word which appears 
in the cuneiform as the ideograph of a mouth, 
and the primary meaning of which is ‘‘ mouth,” 
has, among others, the phonetic values zw and 
za. This word is easily traceable in various 
kindred dialects, reappearing in the Finnic and 
Esthonian suu, “mouth”; Votiac gu, ‘das 
dursten”; Lapponic c’o-d, cuv, “throat” ; 
Tcheremiss gu, ‘aperture’; Zyrianian tsv-s, 
** snout”; Vogul tw-s and Ostiak tu-t, ‘‘ mouth ”’; 











Magyar szdéj, ‘“‘mouth,” szdd, ‘ mouth-of-a- 
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river” (vide Budenz, Magyar-Uyor Oss. Szétar, 
pp. 266-7), &c. The Magyar szdd = the Etruscan 
zat. The Etruscan /a = ‘ belonging-to ” (vide 
Sayce, ‘‘ Etruscan Notes,” in the ACADEMY, 
September 7, 1878), and @ is ‘the abstract 
suffix ” (vide ACADEMY, April 26, 1890, p. 290), 
Therefore the Etruscan zut-/u-@ = ‘“‘ mouth” + 
* belonging-to ” + abstract suffix = one spe- 


cially belonging to the mouth = an attendant, | 


/.e., @ person who is present for the purpose of 
doing what he is told. 


Rosert Brown, Jun. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 

Mone than five thousand medical men—some of 
them from Mexico, from China, from Australia 
—are at present in Berlin, on the occasion of 
the Medical Congress. It is curious that quite 
a tenth of the number come from the United 
States. The proceedings were opened by Prof. 
Virchow. <A medical exhibition has been 
erganised in connexion with the Congress. 


1 Anthropologie for July-August contains an 
article by Dr. J. Popovski, on ‘‘ The Muscles 
of the Face in an Achanti Negro,” the result of 
studies made in 1888 at the anatomic theatre 
of the university of Kiev on the corpse of a 
negro of about twenty. Dr. Popovski’s book, 
Otcherk Sravniteluoi, &e. (Sketch of the Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Muscles of the Face in 
Man and the Animals), is the latest and best 
work on the general subject, and his new article 
is an interesting contribution to a special branch 
of that subject. The genesis of the facial 
muscles, both among men and animals, being 
more or less ascertained, the study of those 
muscies among the lower races promises im- 
portant results. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES, 

ieschichte der Griechischen Literatur bis auf 
die Zeit Justinians. Von W. Christ. (Miinchen : 
Beck.) The first edition of this book was 
briefly noticed in the ACADEMY, but it may not 
be amiss to remind English scholars of its 
appearance in a second edition, revised through- 
out, and augmented from 660 to 760 pages. 
The work has not the genius of Bernhardy or 
the originality of Mahaffy; but it is for the 
most part extremely well done, clearly 
arranged, and well indexed, and it has the 
great advantage of containing all Greck litera- 
ture down to the era of Justinian. Why the 
book should stop at Justinian is not very ap- 
parent, any more than why Dr. Martin Schanz’s 
companion Jistury of Roman ‘Literature should 
do so; but it is not much use to quarrel with 
the author for this. The series to which the 
two books belong, Dr. Iwan v. Miiller’s ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertumowissenschaft,” 
is a most useful one throughout, particularly 
for the isolated student, who cannot run daily 
to the Bodleian or the British Museum. But, 
for general usefulness, Prof. Christ’s volume 
seems to us almost the best in the whole series. 
Of the ‘classical writers’? Homer is perhaps 
most adequately treated. The Attic literature 
has been so thoroughly criticised in England by 
Jebb, Symonds, Mahaffy, and others, that Prof. 
Christ’s work does not impress one as very 
extraordinary ; but it is solid and good, while, 
for the post-Alexandrine period, the book is, 
so far as we know, without a rival in England. 

Poesia Fosil—Kstudios etimolégicos. By Dr. 
José Balari y Jovany. Pp. viii., 146. (Barce- 
lona.) This pretty little book, a credit to the 
Barcelona press, with its graceful dedication to 
an Oxford student, a pupil of the author’s, 
deals with the etymology of some eighty place- 
names of the Peninsula and the South of 
France, in the form of a set of little essays or 
articles on words connected chiefly with petro- 


graphy. Such names as Serra de Avellano, 
Valdecantos, Caldas de Malavella, Villa lobar, 
Montcanut, Canepost, Malatosquer, are ex- 
plained, and a series of terms much used in 
nomenclature are fully illustrated, e.g., mata, 


| Latin comata[silva}, serub; tvsca, Low-Latin 


tesqua, tufa; cunet, Latin cunnetum, canebrake ; 
| moutcada, Low-Latin mons scatanus, spring-hill; | 


cana, Latin canal petra], hoar-stone; cunto, Latin 
_canutus, hoar-rock ; guija, Spanish grija, Low- 
Latin grisea petra, grey-stone ; cantalucia, Latin 

lutea petra], yellow-stone; berrueco, Latin ver- 
'ruca, granite; luparia, Latin lupa, granite; 
| cantalupos, grey granite (whence our family name 
_Cantelupe) ; gulya, Latin calculus, pebble ; avel- 
lana, Low-Latin apiliana[ petra], pumice ; galli- 
cantos, grey pebbles. The names of this class 
recall the Burnt-scrub, Yellowstone, Black- 
rock of the United States. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Balari will give us a complete treatise 
upon Peninsular place-names, a task for which 
he seems to possess every qualification. One 
might expect that no little light would be 
thrown by such a work upon history, while it 
would form an important addition to a depart- 
ment of philology which is perhaps too little 
studied at present. 


FINE ART. 
ITALIAN WORKS ON MAIOLICA.* 





Anour ten years since, Carlo Malagola, a 
young ‘‘Dottore” of Faenza—not quite 
adequately informed as regards the literature 
of the subject on which he wrote, and having, 
perhaps, still less knowledge of the contents of 
public museums and private collections in 
Europe, where examples of the various fab- 
riques of maiolica and enamelled pottery are 
enshrined; consequently, and by his own 
confession, inexperienced in the observa- 
tion of those nice differences and distinctive 
characters by which the practised eye can recog- 
nise the work of one or other maestro and botega— 
published a volume entitled Memorie Sturiche 
sulle Maioliche di Faenza (Bologna, 1880). 

Desirous of emulating the work of such 
trained investigators as Frati, Pungileoni, 
Raffaelli, Campori, &c., he dived into the 
archives of his native city, determined to 
uphold its glory, as one of the earliest and 
greatest of the producers of the highest artistic 
examples of that interesting ware. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light many documents of 
considerable interest to the subject, and has 
assured us that no others having reference 
thereto exist in the archives of Faenza. 

His great discovery was a record deemed by 
him of singular importance—which it certainly 
would be, could the evidence he brings forward 
be .sufficient to convince more experienced 
investigators than himself. It is a document 
to show that ‘‘ un Gaspar olim altcrius Gasparis 
de Fasolis Beccarius’”’ was connected with 
ceramic production in 1539, and that others of 
the same family had dwelt in Faenza. He 
therefore jumps at the conclusion that all those 
pieces of enamelled pottery, hitherto believed 
to have been produced at the Tuscan Castello of 
Cafaggiuolo, were really Faentine, and made 
at the Ca(sa) Faggioli, thus proved to have long 
existed at Faenza. 

Dr. Malagola’s book, which made some 
sensation at the time, refers to a few of the 
previous writers on the subject, not too 
correctly quoting, though blaming, M. Dem- 


the large Catalogue of the maiolica in the South 


min’s trascuratezza. But he takes no notice, | 
and was evidently ignorant, of the existence of | 


Kensington Museum,* published in 1872, refer- 
ring only, in his list of authorities, to the 
1s. 6d. Handbook compiled therefrom for 


| popular use; nor does he seem to have been 


acquainted with Delange’s folio work. He goes 
extensively and unnecessarily into the general 
subject, and specially into the names of Faentine 
maestri and the references to them in existing 
documents. In this last point the chief merit 
of his volume lies; for, in his ‘‘ Introduzione”’ 
(pp. ix, x), he admits his small practical know- 
ledge of specimens and their artistic character- 
istics, a knowledge absolutely requisite for 
correct inference. 

It is not, however, the object of this notice 
to criticise Dr. Malagola’s book. It has been 
sufficiently analysed and answered by that 
erudite investigator of all that relates to the 
history and distinctive characters of these 
wares, Dr. Luigi Frati, in his opuscolo which 
first appeared in the Nuova Antologia of 
October 1, 1880, and afterwards in separate 
form. He disagrees with Malagola’s conclu- 
sion, while praising his useful research, and 
refers, in too complimentary terms, to what 
had been previously stated in the South 
Kensington Catalogue. 

The great object of the book by Prof. Argnani, 
now under consideration, is to support 
the theory propounded by Dr. Malagola and 
his glorification of the Faentine potters, by 
reference to a few additional records and by a 
considerable number of well executed coloured 
representations of various boccali, dishes, cups, 
and plates, and fragments of such-like vessels, 
which have been found in Faenza and its 
neighbourhood. These serve to prove the ex- 
treme antiquity, superior quality, and large 
production of various highly artistic wares at 
Faenza — all which was well known and 
admitted—and also that the discovery of the 
stanniferous enamel is due to her potters; 
further, to show that the Casa Faggioli of that 
city was the real producer of all those grand 
pieces hitherto ascribed to Cafaggiuolo in 
Tuscany, the claims of which the author 
flatters himself to have crushed for ever. 

His first victim, however—who, were he 
living, might well defend himself against so 
impetuous and weakly-armed an adversary—is 
the late estimable M. Al. Jacquemart, against 
whom he lets loose every stone of his catapult. 
Had that enthusiastic writer, who sometimes 
perhaps was wn peu révewr, been the originator of 
the idea that the Tuscan Cafaggiuolo was the 
producer of those fine works—knowing, at the 
same time, that their parentage was with the 
Faggioli family, and that he alone had wilfuil 
robbed them of their inheritance of glory—suc 
repeated vituperation might have been deserved. 
But when we know that the belief, founded 
upon the marks, inscription, and characteristics 
of the pieces themselves was, at that time, 
shared with M. Jacquemart by Delange, Piot 
Marryat, Darcel, Riocreux, A. Castellani, Franks, 
Robinson, and many other mature students of 
Italian ceramics, and that M. Jacquemart is 
no longer here to defend his opinion, such 
harsh denunciation is unjust, and is in worse than 
questionable taste; and we cannot but regret 
that the literature of the subject should have 
been so blotted by an Italian pen. 

That a private fabrique, at or near the Tuscan 
Castello, existed, and was in full activity in 
1521—the year of Leo X.’s death—is proved 
by a document discovered by Gaetano Milanesi, 
and printed by Malagola ? 307); that it 
derived its inspiration and methods from 
Faenza is generally believed, and is further 
confirmed by the matter of Prof. Argnani’s new 
work. But the sweeping conclusion of that 





* Te Ceramiche e Maioliche Faentine. Prof. 
Federigo Argnani. Con xx Tavole 4to. (Faenza, 





1889.) 





* A copy of that work was in the public library 
at Bologna, and well known to Dr. Frati when Dr. 
Malagola wrote. 
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writer that all pieces bearing the mark com- 
posed of the combined letters P and ~, with a 

araph across the stem of the P, were the pro- 
Suciien of Faenza, and that no fubrique existed 
at the Medician Villa, we cannot admit. 

But let us examine Prof. Argnani’s work, 
and then his evidence. 

In prefatory remarks he rightly expresses 
regret, which we fully share, that so many 
pieces of maiolica and other works of art, the 
pride of Italy, had been allowed to leave her 
shores, tempted away from the land of their 
production by the need, or indifference, of 
those who ought to have held them as a sacred 
inheritance. 

He then refers to the work of Malagola and 
the records brought to light by that diligent 
searcher, and expresses his strong desire to 
illustrate and confirm that work by publishing 
these coloured representations of monumental 
fragments and entire pieces, which had been 
found and were carefully preserved under his 
influence. He regrets how few pieces of the 
finer productions of the Faentine potteries are 
still possessed by that city, or in its neighbour- 
hood, thus confessing his own and Malagola’s 
small practical knowledge to be gained only by 
comparative study of numerous examples. His 
acquaintance also with the contents of works 
upon the subject seems to be equally limited ; 
and although Dr. Frati, in his castigation of 
Malagola’s work, refers to the South Kensington 
Catalogue, it remains seemingly unknown to 
Prof, Argnani. 

In his first chapter he expresses his convic- 
tion that the want of knowledge by foreign 
writers on Italian productions is shown by the 
‘statements of Jacquemart, who had doubted the 
high antiquity and importance of Faentine 
pottery, and had committed the unpardonable 
offence of assigning to Tuscany and to Diruta 
works which our author deems to be of Faenza. 
In writing thus severely, he exhibits a want 
of consideration for the opinion of others, and 
the grounds ou which such opinion has been 
formed. He loses his head in the argument, 
and a sense of propricty in his uncourteous 
remarks on the statements of that estimable 
but not too accurate French writer. To prove 
such wrong-doing, and to support Malagola by 
tangible evidence, he has devoted himself to the 
gathering of rottame wherever they could be found. 

He again kills the dead horse on that old 
battle-ficld the 8. Petronio pavement of 1487, 
repeating details which had been fully con- 
sidered by Dr. Frati, referring also to that in 
the Bentivoglio Chapel, which has been the 
subject of some recent crude observations by 
M. Molinicr, also fully answered and corrected 
by Dr. Frati. He does not seem to know of 
that in 8. Sebastiano at Venice, of another at 
Rome, nor of the earlicr one at Naples. 

In his second chapter he tells the well-known 
fact of the early existence of pottery works in 
Facnza producing the mezzu maiolica, and 
subsequently the enamelled ware. He refers 
with praise to Malagola’s useful work in the 
discovery of documents, and then, as does that 
writer, enters upon an unimportant and 
unnecessary dissertation on the antiquity of 
pottery, the word ‘“ ceramic,” &c. He states 
that at Faenza the art advanced from 1300, 
when the engobe of terra di Vicenza was used to 
give a white surface, on which the simple 
designs were painted in copper-green and iron- 
yellow, covered by the lead-glaze cristallina. 
He believes that the yrafite pieces had their 
origin and were only produced at Faenza; 
although he admits that fragments have been 
found elsewhere, but makes no allusion to 
those at Pisa and at Rome. After the middle 


of the XIVth century, he states, ‘the torno 
produced better forms of boccali, and the oxide of 
manganese and zaffira-blue (cobalt) were used 
in the designs,” 





The use of stannifcrous enamel, as he believes, 
shows itself early in 1400, and must have been 
invented at Faenza—although French writers 
assert that it was known in Germany long 
before; and Luca della Robbia in all prob- 


ability worked at Faenza and there learnt | 


his art of enamelling, which, however, was 
inferior to that of the Faentine potters! He 
omits to find fault with Passeri, who believed 
the tin-glaze to have come from Tuscany. 


About the middle of that century (the XVth), | 


he tells us, the iridescent pottery from 
Majorca and Spain came into Italy, and was 
subsequently imitated by the potters of Castel 
Durante (7), Pesaro, and Gubbio. Diruta is not 
mentioned. 

At the beginning of the XVIth century, as 
he truly says, the productions of the Faentine 
works were at their best; but he forgets to 
allude to the great beauty and high quality of 
the pieces of the Museo Correr service, bear- 
ing date 1482. There, in the carly XVIth 
century, more than thirty /aubriques were 
working at the same time. The products of the 
Bettini, Ca Pirotta, Ca Faggiolo, In Monte, 
Scaldamazza, and di Virgilio, were, he tells us, 
among the most notable; the renowned artists 
Bettini, Baldasara Manara, Giovanni Brama, 
Nicolo da Fano, &c., being there occupied, 
while many able ones emigrated to Ferrara, 
Mantova, Ariano, Venezia, Verona, Imola and 
Arcevia, others again assisting to establish 
works at Lyons and Nevers. Large quantities 
of wares were exported, and many credenze for 
royal and noble houses were ordered and 
produced. Of all this little is new that may 
not require some further confirmation. Prof. 
Argnani believes that, as the Manfredi and the 
Medici were on friendly terms, it is presumable 
that those pieces of maiolica bearing the Medici 
stemma were produced at Faenza, and were 
presents from the Manfredi, the existence of the 
Tuscan boteya being ignored. 

His third chapter is the most important in 
the book, as in it he describes fragments and 
whole pieces found among buried rubbish in 
the city, of which he gives excellent coloured 
representations. Some of these were found 
below the municipal palace, which was formerly 
that of the Manfredi; others beneath the 
cathedral steps, which were reconstructed in 
1520. They are, for the most part, precisely 
such as, without knowing their provenance, 
might have been supposed to be of Faenza 
make; and the occurrence of the Manfredi arms 
on early mezza pieces confirms such assumption, 
approximately fixing the dates of some examples. 
Such for instance is the jug bearing the Man- 
fredi shield surmounted by the Jiocorno, which 
was adopted as a crest by Astorgio I. in 1393, 
as his special impresa; while its companion jug 
bears the floral yig/io in a similar shield-formed 
panel (Tav. IV.). Another (Tav. VII.) bears 
three yigli in the Manfredi coat and no crest ; 
one crested but with two gigli; both these are 
of stanniferous glaze and prove its use in Faenza 


Our author quotes from Malagola’s docu- 
ments, concerning orders for wares of the 
dates 1454-1489, &c.; and, in a foot-note, he 
refers to the commission given to Horatio 
Rucellai to procure at Faenza maiolica for the 
most Christian King of France. He naively 
asks why Rucellai, a Tuscan, did not order it 
at Cafaggiuolo. The reply seems clear—the 
latter was a private furnace, not that of a com- 
mercial producer. 

The fourth chapter of Prof. Argnani’s work 
is devoted to proofs, by documents and other- 
wise, which satisfy him that no fubriyue ever 
existed at Cafaggiuolo in Tuscany. He cites 
Malagola as the first to raise that question, and 
shows confirmatory fragments found in Faenza, 
which, in our opinion, are purely Faentine in 
design and colouring, and not to be mistaken 
for what we distinguish as of Cafaggiuolo (the 
dictum of the illustrious Lessing notwith- 
standing). He dwells upon the documents in 
which the name of “ Fagioli” occurs; one of 
1235; one of 1501, by which one Alberto 
Farolo votes for Astorgio III. ; that in which a 
Guido Faxolus is included in a list of makers 
of ‘‘figuli super rotam,” a tariff price-list of 
which proves them to be only terraylia of the 
cheap and viler sort; in 1540 one Simon Faxoli 
de Marchittis is mentioned; and in 1578 M. 
Francesco Marchetto is paid for maiolica for 
the Duke of Ferrara. 

Among the waste pieces from the potteries, 
which were wnontionl from beneath the cathe- 
dral steps, he considers some would have been 
pronounced by Jacquemart to be Tuscan. 
Such are represented on Tav. XII. and 
Tav. XIV.; but no experienced judge would 
mistake them forother than Faentine. Moreover, 
his description of the decoration of such pieces 
does not correspond with that of the fine bold 
examples which we claim for Tuscany, several 
of which he might’ have scen represented in 
Delange’s folio volume—a work, as we infer, 
unknown to Prof. Argnani. 

On some of these fragments various marks 
occur, among them the well-known P with the 
paraph crossing the stem; but it is noteworthy 
that none of them have the upper member 
elongated into an ®. He further states that on 
some the Medici arms are seen, but these he 
does not figure. 

Further, as negative evidence against the 
existence of a fubrique at Cafaggiuolo, he gives 
the names of historians who do not mention its 
existence—as Ripetti’s Dizionario (1833-45) ; 
Galuzzi’s Jlistory of the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany; Roscoe’s Leo and Lorenzo ; and Vasari, 
although the last-mentioned writes of Castel 
Durante and Faenza. In this, it seems to 
us, that, so far rightly, Vasari records two 
of the oldest seats of this art industry; 
but he omits Venice, Gubbio, Siena, Urbino, 





at the end of the XIVth century. On Tav. VIIL., | 
fig. 11, is depicted a small shallow cup (scode/- | 


lottv) painted on the white-tin enamel with rude 
scroll border, leafage, &c., in cobalt-blue, below 


a surrounding yellow edge, and with a four | 


petaled flower in the bottom, centered with 
yellow; onthis, beneath, is the mark P crossed 
by a paraph. It is ascribed to the second half 
of the XVth century. This was found at the 
Palazzo Sforza, at Cotignola, on the banks of 
the Senio. Other pieces of similar character, 
but without marks, were found at Rocca Monte 
Fiorino, and are now in Rimini, where, on July 
2, 1527, Sigismondo Malatesta prohibited the 
importation of such wares from other places, 
except those of Monte Stiffi, doubtless to pro- 
tect the native industry.* 





* Pieces exist inscribed ‘fin Arimin.”’ 





Diruta and others; and is it more pro- 
bable that he would mention a private fur- 
nace, which at the time he published his 
first edition in 1550 may have already fallen 
somewhat into decadence? The works of 
its best period were, probably, produced 
anterior to the death of Leo X. in 1521; the 
known pieces of later date declare such infe- 
riority; and, finally, in 1590, Giacomo and 
Loys Ridolfi, of Cafaggiuolo, and others, emi- 
grated to France, setting up a faiencerie at 
Marchecoul in Bretagne. 

Prof. Argnani, so far fairly, brings forward 
in his fifth chapter some evidence in favour of 
the Tuscan /fubrique, and gives good illustra- 
tions (on Tav. 16) of two pieces bearing the 
Medici shield, and each having the mark of the 
P with paraph and top limb extended into 
an #®, which were actually found in 1877 at the 
bottom of a long-neglected staircase, leading to 
what appeared to be the remains of an ancient 

'latrina in the Castello. He also gives a copy 
| of a letter from Sig. Piancastelli, stating that 
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researches had been made in and about its 
precincts and its neighbourhood, in the vain 
hope of finding remains of the old pottery 
furnaces. On the same plate he shows figures 
of other pieces of almost analogous decoration, 
found at Faenza, and bearing the P with 
paraph, but without the » formed upper 
part. . 

In his ‘‘ Conclusione,” Dr. Argnani cannot 
deny himself the pleasure of another unkindly 
thrust at what he terms the ‘‘ malevolenza” of 
M. Jacquemart. After which, having again 
killed his already defunct opponent, he tri- 
umphantly claims the laurel, as having proved 
(1) the antiquity of the Faentine potterics— 
which has never been denied; (2) that the use 
of the stanniferous cnamel was there discovered 

a doubtful assumption; and (3) that no such 
Tuscan boteyu at Cafaggiuolo ever existed, except 
in the minds of those who would wish to rob 
Faenza of some of the brightest leaves and 
berries from its triumphal wreath of pottery ; 
further, that all pieces inscribed with that 
name variously spelt, all those bearing the 
mark of the P with paraph, and all those 
bearing the Medici stemma, and made for the 
Medici family, to which were confined the use 
of the P mark with paraph and top limb ex- 
tended to form an m—were made at Faenza, 
and (as we infer) at the Casa of the Fagioli 
family. 

He considers that Zeffi’s letter proves nothing 
more than the possible existence of a pottery 
for the production of ordinary stoviglia at the 
Tuscan Castle—a conclusion equally applicable 
to the pottery of the Fagioli family at Faenza ; 
and (in the old-fashioned Italian spirit, com- 
bining petty local patriotism with hatred of 
neighbours and rival cities) he feels himself 
compelled to assert that in the development and 
perfection of these wares Faenza was, and is, 
and ever will be, all in all! 

Now, if a foreigner may venture to appeal 
against this sweeping verdict, the present writer 
would beg leave to plead and to offer some 
evidence on the other side. 

That a considerable number of pieces have 
been ascribed to Tuscany by Jacquemart, by 
Darcel, and probably by himself, which really 
are of Faentine production, he readily admits ; 
but that « private establishment existed at, or 
near, Cafaggiuolo in Tuscany, at which admir- 
able pieces of maiolica were produced, he as 
firmly maintains. 

It was the fashion of the time, and it is 
reasonable to suppose, that the Medici, being 
such patrons of art, would not be behind other 
noble houses, but would desire to form a 
Jubrique at which artistic pottery might be 
produced, of the highest excellence, for their 
own use and for presents to friends. It is 
further likely that, being on good terms with 
the Manfredi, and Facnza being well known as 
one of the most important seats of the potter’s 
artistic industry, the Medici would apply to 
and be furnished thence with able hands in 
every required branch, and that the painters 
who would come would naturally, and particu- 
larly at first, make use of their old designs and 
habitual colouring in decorating their carlier 
pieces produced at the new boteya. Prof. 
Argnani writes that, if the Tuscan boteya ever 
did exist, ‘‘ non sarebbe stato altro che una deriva- 
zicne delle fubviche nostre;”’ and in this we fully 
agree, 

Potters and painters on pottery not unfre- 
quently wandered from their native towns 


when induced by encouraging offers of advance- | 


ment. Of this fact many documents, and 
some pieces, signed by the same painter, but 
produced at different /ubriques, give proof. 
Moreover, we learn from Piccol Passo how 
simple and small, how easily erected and 
destroyed, were the ovens and utensils requisite 
for their work. That one of these who may, 


when working at Faenza, have signed with the 
simple P., and with that crossed by a paraph, 
| either as a personal mark or as that of his 
| botega (which need not, of necessity, have been 
| that of the Casa Fagioli), took his pencils and 
| pigments, his designs, or their reminiscence, to 
the Castello at Cafaggiuolo, and there exercised 
| his craft for new masters, is not improbable. 
| That he was the only painter there is not 
likely; others doubtless followed, using their 
own distinctive marks. But it isnot unreason- 
able to infer that the P., with paraph and 
with m developed upper limb, became the 
chicf distinctive mark of the new botcya. 

So much for the reasonable probability ; now 
for some evidence in addition to the already- 
referred to letter from Zeffi to Francesco da 
Empoli in Florence, dated September 26, 1521, 
in Cafagiolo, on the subject of sending two 
scodelle with covers, which had been ordered ; 
other pieces to Marcantonio Goudi; and others 
to Giovan Maria, from ‘‘ Lorenzo nostro 
padrone,” &e., &e. 

We would refer Prof. Argnani to another 
important fact of which he does not seem to be 
cognizant. On the dispersion of the Montfer- 
rand collection by auction at Christie’s in 1860, 
three plates, evidently of the same service and 
painted and inscribed at back by the same 
hand, were separately sold. One, representing 
Apollo and others in a landscape as its central 
subject, was bought for the South Kensington 
Museum, and is described at page 122 of the 
Catalogue (No. 6656°60); it bears the inscrip- 
tion on the back “jun gufayivlo,’ the P. with 
paraph and ~ extended top, and the letters 
A. and F, The second piece was purchased by 
the present writer; on it is represented 
Mutius Scevola, among many figures in a 
landscape, with a border on which a hunt of 
wild animals is depicted; at the back, in the 
same handwriting, the P and m combined, the 
letter G at its side, the letters A. F. beneath, 
and a scroll between, on which is written ‘‘ jx 
galiano nellano 1547."* The third piece, pur- 
chased by an agent for an eminent collector 
(M. Dutuit, as we believe), represented Helen 
carried from Troy, and is signed nearly as in 
the South Kensington specimen. <A fourth 
piece, evidently by the same hand, was sub- 
sequently sold at Christie’s in 1874. Its subject 
is Diana and Act:eon, and itis inscribed ‘‘e/ 
baynio d diana f~ jn gafagiolo,” with the com- 
bined P and § between A and F. 

Now all these pieces painted by the same 
hand have the same mark, presumably of the 
Jfabrique, the name of which is inscribed on 
three of them, while cach bears, also, the letters 
A and F, presumably those of the painter, who, 
on the other one, informs us that he has executed 
his work in “ Galiano” ! Whereis this place ¥ If 
he was working for the Casa Fagiolo in Faenza, 
that great producer of “ fiyuli super rotam,” 
(presumably rough-turned pottery, the low 
quality of which is proved by the tariff price- 
| list appended to the quoted document), it might 
be sought for in the neighbouring streets just 
round the corner; but no, Galiano or Gagliano 
is a village or borghetto to the right of the post 
road from Florence to Bologna, not many 
miles from, but so much farther in, the Tuscan 
hills than the Medicean Castello at Cafaggiuolo. 
Mayhap, the private pottery works were carried 
on in this immediate vicinity rather than at 
the castle itself; or the painter may have taken 
his work to execute at his own native village, 
'or on a visit to afriend. The fact remains, 
and to our mind conclusively proves, if other 
proof were wanting, that a fubrique of painted 
maiolica wares existed, in or near to Cafag- 
giuolo in Tuscany, in the year 1547, and had 








* This plate, together with the larger portion of 
this writer’s collection, is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. ‘ 





existed long previously. Had Dr. Malagola and 
Prof. Argnani made themselves acquainted 
with the contents of the South Kensington 
Catalogue, they might have learnt a lesson from 
this recorded fact. 

We find in the work of the latter a list of 
thirteen marks, supposed by him to be ex- 
clusively of Faentine potters, and hitherto 
unknown. Five of these are well known, and 
were recorded by us; of some others we doubt 
his attribution. Then follows a complete list, 
according to the professor, of the published 
marks on wares of Facnza—in number seventy- 
one. These are derived, not from his personal 
observation and corroboration, which extends 
to ten only, but from the following authorities. 
Graesse’s most inaccurate list gives him some 
thirty-four; others are from Jacquemart and 
Demmin, neither of whom would be held as 
unquestionable authority by the experienced 
student of these wares and their history, and 
both of whom the author himself discredits. 
Ris Paquot and Malagola give or confirm some 
thirty others. Of these several were certainly 
not used at Faenza, as 18, 19, 27, 38, 46, &e. ; 
some are on pieces of Gubbio; one of Nicolo da 
Urbino, &e., &e. Had the author consulted 
the South Kensington Catalogue he would have 
found eighteen marks attributed to Cafaggiuolo, 
and over thirty to Faenza, none of which forty- 
cight marks are known to cither of these 
champions of Faenza wares, Dr. Malagola 
and Prof. Argnani, who scem to have almost 
confined their investigation of the literature of 
the subject to the compilations of Graesse, 
Demmin, and Ris Paquot, and to the writings 
of Jacquemart and Darcel. 

We must, however, give credit to the manner 
in which Prof. Argnani’s book has been pro-, 
duced. The paper is good, the type excellents 
clear and clean; the very useful illustration, 
are extremely well executed and true. In short 
it is a very elegant quarto. 

We cannot refrain from devoting a few lines 

to another Italian book on Italian maiolica, 
that by Sig. Angelo Genolini, a not inelegant 
quarto volume published at Milan in 1881. 
Not that we intend reviewing that work, but 
wish merely to protest against the unacknow- 
ledged appropriation, not too correctly used, of 
matter and marks which is manifest through- 
out. This fact was made known shortly after 
its publication by the Cav. Bernabei, who, 
when reviewing Sig. Genolini’s book in La 
Domenica Letteraria of April 23, 1882, published 
at Rome, writes: 
‘* La distributione della materia non poteva esser 
fatta meglio; e vorrei dire che il Genolini ha 
sequito il sistema stesso che tenne il ch: Fortnum 
nel libro pitt autorevole che io mi conosca intorno 
alla maiolica italiana, il libro cio é che si enuncia 
col modesto titolo di un catalogo [A descriptive 
catalogue of the maiolica, hispano-moresco ec: in 
the South Kensington Museum, London, 1873] e 
che contiene forsé le migliori notizie sulla storia 
dell’ arte, illustrando i pezzi pit degni di nota 
delle collezioni pubbliche e private cosi @’ Inghil- 
terra come di altre parti di Europa, e dando piena 
contezza del tesoro artistico conservato nel grande 
museo di Londra.’’ 

‘*Ma benché ci sieno pure alcune pagine del 
Genolini leggendo le quali si direbbe l’autore esser 
si ricordato di cid che aveva detto il Fortnum, non 
dimeno non oserei affermare che quest’ opera sia 
stata ecsaminata dal Genolini stesso; poiché egli 
non la ricorda nell’ elenco dei libri da lui con- 
sultati; né devo eredere che abbia voluto com- 
prendere un libro cosi insigne nel numero di quei 
cataloghi che egli ceta in generale e che gli rius- 
cirono di grande aiuto. Ela mia persuazione é 
confermata anche dal fatto che se il Genolini avesse 
avuto agio di studiare attentamente il libro del 
Fortnum aggiungendovi il frutto delle richerche 
fatte dopo il 1873, avrebbe senza dubbio condotto 
a termine il lavoro con un’ esattezza che per veritd 
si lascia ora desiderare.’’ 


It is probable that this notice may have been 
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overlooked by many readers ; and it is perhaps 
as well to reproduce it, in grateful recognition 
of its writer’s appreciation of the South Ken- 
sington Catalogue. That work was not so lightly 
undertaken. Some fifteen years gathering 
material, taking notes, and careful comparison 
of specimens in all the important and many 
minor public museums and private collections 
of Europe; visits to the sites, correspondence 
or intimate communication with most of the 
conoscenti of that time—afforded the writer good 
foundations on which to build his conclusions 
and attributions. 

Much information has doubtless since been 
gained which may modify some of those attri- 
butions, but it must be well weighed before 
acceptance, as in the case of the Casa Fagioli. 
The writer hopes that, if life and health be 
spared him, he yet may be able to make those 
requisite corrections of his old labour of love, 
as he hopes, not lost. 

When, shortly after its publication, we had the 
honour of offering a large-paper copy to the 
present Pope, that courteous gentleman, 
warmly pressing our hand in both of his, 
thanked us personally for the gift, and, as an 
Italian, for the labour we had devoted to so 
interesting a branch of Italian renaissance art 
industry. 

It isto be regretted, on their own account, 
that a similar spirit had not animated these less 
experienced authors; that the two former had 
not given themselves the trouble to ascertain 
what Englishmen had written on Maiolica; 
that Prof. Argnani had not shown at least more 
courtesy in his denunciation of the opinion of 
the late M. A. Jacquemart; and that Sig. 
Genolini had not made candid acknowledgment 
when appropriating so much material from the 
English work. 

C. Drury E. Forrnum. 

Stanmore, Aug. 1, 1890. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SCULPTURED SLABS SUPPOSED TO ITAVE BEEN 
BROUGIIT FROM MESOPOTAMIA TO EGYPT. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Aug. 2, 1890. 

Since T wrote on this subject in the ACADEMY 
of July 26, I have read Mr. Budge’s article in 
the Classical Reviav, and see that it contains 
evidence against his conjecture that the slabs 
which he describes came from Mesopotamia. 
One of them, he states, has upon it the repre- 
sentation of two giraffes browsing on a palm- 
tree. Now the giraffe has been confined to the 
Ethiopian region of the world during the his- 
torical period, and was consequently unknown 
to the inhabitants of Asia. The stones, there- 
fore, on which it is depicted could not have 
come from Mesopotamia, but must have been 
brought from the districts of the Soudan south 
of Egypt. 

The dress of the huntsmen represented on the 
slabs bears out this conclusion. It is the same 
as that of the people of Kesh or Kush whose 
portraits are met with on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. The feathered head-dress worn by 
Asiatics like the Zakkur or Merodach-nadin- 
akhi of Babylonia is quite different, consisting 
of a fringe of feathers which runs round the 
top of a square cap. On the other hand, the 
one or two tall feathers stuck in the hair of the 
huntsmen on the slabs exactly resemble the 
mode in which certain Kushites and Libyans 
decorated their heads according to the Egyptian 
artists. We must, accordingly, see in the slabs 
an example of early Kushite or Ethiopian art. 

The sculptors probably belonged to the same 
rage as the prehistoric people who have covered 
the sandstone rocks of Upper Egypt with their 
rude designs. Here, too, we have figures of 
huntsmen armed with bows and arrows, of 
giraffes, ostriches, and other animals, in the 





same style of art as that of the slabs. Both 
Mr. Petrie and myself have pointed out the 
evidence there is for the great antiquity of these 
drawings, which imply that at the time they 
were made the district south of Silsilis was a 
well-wooded and, therefore, well-watered land, 
where herds of giraffes browsed on the foliage 
of the shrubs—a physical condition of the 
country very unlike that which has prevailed 
there in historical times. Similar prehistoric 
drawings on the rocks have been found in 
various parts of northern Africa, in southern 
Morocco by Lenz (Vimbuktu ii., pp. 10, 367), in 
the district between Tripoli and Ghadames by 
Rohlfs (Quer durch Afrika, i., p. 52), in the 
country of the Tibbu by Nachtigal (Sahara und 
Sudan, i., p. 307) and in Kordofan by Lejean 
(Hartmann, Nigritier, i., p. 41). Dr. Bonnet 
has recently discovered them in southern Oran, 
along with the stone implements by means of 
which they were engraved (Revue dEthno- 
graphie, viii.). As I have before remarked in 
the ACADEMY (March 15, 1890), they remind 
us of the Bushman paintings on the rocks of 
southern Africa. I may add that the museum 
of Constantinople contains some curious sculp- 
tured stones from Darfur which in many points 
present a strong resemblance to those which are 
the subject of this letter. 
A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Two bays in the gallery of minor Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the upper story of 
the British Museum have been recently re- 
arranged and thrown open to the public. One 
contains the Babylonian engraved stones, 
boundary demarcations, title-deeds, grants of 
land, records of purchases, &c., recently removed 
from the basement, some as early as 4000 B.c.; 
on the other side are Assyrian ornaments, &c. 
The other bay contains the Mexican and Peru- 
vian antiquities. The arrangement of the pre- 
historic gallery at the head of the great stair- 
case is now complete. Among the objects now 
accessible to the public are the Layton collec- 
tion of bronze vessels, recently found in the 
Thames, and the Spanish antiquities collected 
by MM. Siret, and described in their great 
work, 

WE understand that the authorities of the 
British Museum have in preparation a sixpenny 
handbook or guide to the various collections in 
the museum, and that it will be ready in about 
three months. This will, no doubt, be a boon 
to the general visitor, who will be spared some 
confusion thereby, but it will not supply the 
long existing and urgent need for handbooks 
on each collection, concise, accurate, and 
judiciously illustrated, without which the 
Museum is a labyrinth of despair to all but 
trained students. 

A FINE silver missorium of the fifth century 
was acquired at the sale of M. Piot’s collection 
for the cabinet of medals and antiques of the 
National Library at Paris. It represents Her- 
cules and the Nemaean Lion, and fetched 
10,240 frs. 

THE Pope has announced his intention of re- 
opening to visitors the long-closed Borgia suite 
of rooms in the Vatican. 


THE statue of Rigaud, the portrait painter, 
has been unveiled at Perpignan, his native town, 
and the inhabitants of Lucca propose to raise 
one in honour of Matteo Civitali, the sculptor 
and architect. 


THERE is a proposal on foot at Dresden for 
the erection of a statue to Ludwig Richter, the 
wood engraver. A committee has been formed, 
with Prince George of Saxony at its head, to 
receive subscriptions. ‘‘ All lovers of art,” 
says the prospectus, ‘are kindly invited to 








assist.” They may communicate with Messrs. 
Giinther and Rudolph, Dresden. 


The Prix de Rome have been awarded as 
follows :—Painting, Grand Prix, M. André- 
Victor-Armand Devambez; Premier second, 
M. Charles-Amable Lenoir; Deuxiéme second, 
M. Georges-Auguste Lavergne. Sculpture, 
Grand Prix, M. Paul-Jean-Baptiste Gasq; 
Premier second, M. J. 'B. - Gabriel Belloc ; 
Deuxiéme second, M. Francois-Léon Sicard. 
Intaglios, Grand Prix, M. Charles Pillet; 
Deuxiéme second, M. Jacques Callot. Honour- 
able mention, M. Jean-Marie Delpech; no 
Premier second was awarded. Engraving, Grand 
Prix, M. Georges-Henri Lavalley; Premier 
second, M. Jean-Baptiste Paret ; Deuxiéme 
second, M. Antoine-Francois Dezarrois. 


THE celebrated Convent des Celestins at Paris, 
now used as a barrack, is about to be destroyed 
and rebuilt. It was in the church of this con- 
vent that the heart of Catherine de Medici was 
deposited in an urn supported by the Three 
Graces, sculptured by Germain Pilon. 


A LITTLE pamphlet, by Prof. G. Uzielli, on 
the portraits of Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli, has 
been printed at the press of the Italian 
Geographical Society, Rome. Prof. Uzielli 
hopes that the indications he gives may lead to 
the discovery of the medallion by Pisanello, 
now lost, which, together with the picture by 
Alessio Baldinovetti, also lost, but known to us 
through Vasari’s fresco in the Camera di 
Cosimo il Vecchio in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence, is the only known portrait of the 
famous astronomer by any artist of his time. 
The head of Toscanelli and of Marsilio Ficino 
in the fresco by Vasari are reproduced as a 
frontispiece to the pamphlet. 

TL’ Anthropologie for July-August contains an 
interesting article by Baron J. de Baye on 
*“L’Art des Barbares 4 la chute de l’Empire 
Romain ’’—an art whose discovery, as the writcr 
says, is one of the triumphs of contemporary 
science. The article contains a number of 
illustrations. 

Tue Report of Session LV. of the Congrés 
Archéologique of France, held at Dax and 
Bayonne in 1888, has only just * ge 


(Picard, Paris). The volume is useful for its 
illustrations, chictly from photographs, of 


Roman and Gallo-Roman mosaics and monu- 
ments, and of the /omane architecture of 
8.W. France, and the Spanish frontier. Basque 
subjects are conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. Henry WALLIS, R.W.S., is still busily 
engaged in contributing to our knowledge of 
early Eastern and Moslem Pottery. Having 
exhausted in his Marly Persian Ceramic Art 
nearly if not all the known specimens of Persian 
pottery which may fairly be attributed to dates 
anterior to the thirteenth century, he is now 
engaged upon a larger work, illustrated like its 
forerunners with careful drawings by himself. 
This will deal with a notable collection hitherto 
unknown, and with the history of Persian 
lustreware. Pending the arrangements neces- 
sary to complete this work for publication, he 
is preparing a monograph upon Persian ait 
since the Sassanian period, This will be mainly 
devoted to that almost unknown class of pottery 
more or less influenced by Byzantine motives, 
of which he has been fortunate cnough to 
secure some examples from the East. Specimens 
of contemporary pottery from Egypt and Asia 
Minor, some found by himself, others from the 
British Museum and the excavations of Count 
d@Hulst at Cairo last winter, will also be 
illustrated and commented upon. 
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THE STAGE. 


‘‘7HE GREAT UNKNOWN” AT THE LYCEUM. 
Mr. Avevstin Dany’s “ eccentric comedy,” 
though indeed adapted from the German, 
has a very strong tinge of what is known as 
American humour. It is really funny in 
parts, with a broad and boisterous American 
fun; it has the good sense, unlike many 
English comic plays, to refrain from the 
slightest approach to anything like senti- 
ment; and it preserves a decent distance 
from the uncomfortable probabilities, not to 
say possibilities. In an ‘‘ eccentric American 
comedy ” one neither expects nor desires a 
picture of life as it is, even of the queerest 
American life as it is; one looks for good 
irresponsible burlesque, and here we in 
some measure get it. It may just be 
objected, in passing, that Mr. Daly has not 
even endeavoured to preserve any sort of 
coherence, to develop any character con- 
sistently, or, indeed, to give any particular 
substance to his characters. He gives us 
episodes and humours, not a play. But 
then episodes and humours are generally 
the best parts of a comedy, and the main 
opportunities for actors, so why should we 
complain ? 

The real interest of ‘The Great Un- 
known” lies, of course, in the acting of 
Miss Ada Rehan. After sceing her splendid 
creation of Katherine in ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and her exuberant and delight- 
ful creation of Rosalind in ‘ As You Like 
It,” one feels a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment in seeing even the most perfect render- 
ing of an American tomboy. But Miss 
Rehaun’s Etna (the young lady who is the 
heroine of “The Great Unknown”) is 
indeed a_ perfect rendering — boisterous 
without being vulgar, uproariously funny 
without going beyond the limits of comic 
art, full of wild and spontaneous mirth. 
Her part, as a part, may be considered 
attractive or not, according to the taste of 
the individual playgoer. For my part, I 
must confess, Miss Ktna Jarraway seems to 
me an exceedingly and genuinely ill-bred 
young lady, whose devotion to slang and 
fondness for wearing skirts of brilliant plaid 
in conjunction with bodices of brilliant crim- 
son—to say nothing of a casual little habit of 
telling lies by preference—do not exactly 
promise happiness to the man who marries 
her, especially when he is so much of a pri 
as Cousin Neddie. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Daly does not pretend, as we have inti- 
mated, to any connexion with realities, or 
we should have to suggest that sprightly 
American girls, black as they are often 
painted, are really not quite so black as 
that. The typical American girl, to my 
mind—the girl that Ma. Daly, had he been 
writing comedy, rather than farce, should 
have painted—is all that Miss Ada Rehan, 
with her exquisite lifting power, flashes be- 


witchingly upon us; but she is more than | 


that, she has the vivid grace of Rosalind, her 


forest freedom, and her witty innocence. | 


With a special type of beauty—that wonder- 
ful freshness, blitheness, joyousness, of body 
as of soul—she has the piquancy of the 
child, and is adorably oblivious, as were 
Shakspere’s women, of the limits within 
which conventionality gives her leave to say 








what she thinks and do what seems to her 
right and pleasant. Her frankness and 
simplicity—so amazing to us, at times—are 
the frankness and simplicity of a really 
natural existence, and she proves to us that 
rules of manners are not final by acting in 
defiance of them and being only the more 
charming. But the beautiful unconcern of 
the really characteristic American girl be- 
comes transformed, in Etna Jarraway, into 
a disposition to paw her cousin and turn 
somersaults in the drawing-room. How 
wonderful must Miss Rehan be, to do what 
she does with a character of which so much 
as this must be said! She wins a triumph 
by the very fact. 

In a play which is not in the least 
like nature she can draw her comic effects 
from nature. She is aboundingly clever, 
and she puts all her cleverness into seeming 
not to be clever at all—simply casual. She 
moves with the same sort of random uncon- 
ventionality with which she looks and speaks. 
She can bring a curious and unlikely charm 
into a part which, as it is written, is little 
better than farce. She has the transfiguring 
power ; but one is glad to have seen her in 
work whichdoes not need transfiguration. 

Miss Ada Rehan is the one actress in 
comedy who has something of that cun- 
ningly-directed spontaneity—another name 
for genius—which Sarah Bernhardt has in 
tragedy. Among a crowd of excellent 
actresses, these two have something which 
puts them out of a crowd, however excel- 
lent. I do not go so far as to compare 
Miss Ada Rehan—as some injudicious ad- 
mirers seem inclined to do—with Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, who is simply the greatest 
actress the world has seen since Rachel—if, 
as we are told to believe, she was excelled 
by Rachel. Miss Rehan is of another and 
a far lesser calibre. But, in her degree, 
Miss Rehan is as genuinely “ inspired,” and 
she is as thorough an artist. She has the 
spirit of comedy, as Sarah Bernhardt has— 
or, rather, is—the spirit of tragedy. 
Surely we are singularly fortunate, here in 
London, to have had, almost at the same 
time, the two actresses whom, of all the 
actresses in the world, one would most care 
to see. 

The part of Etna’s lover, taken by Mr. 
John Drew, gave but an unthankful part to 
an able comedian. Mr. John Lewis, who 
is always so amusing, was very good in 
Jeremiah Jarraway, and Mrs. Gilbert quite 
admirable in Aunt Penelope. Miss Isabel 
Irving as Pansy, Etna’s younger sister, 
played a school-girl part with a_ bright 
sauciness, and romped jelightfully over the 
stage. Indeed, the whole company was in 
excellent form, and deserved (if the play did 
not) the very hearty applause which greeted 
the fall of the curtain. 





Artriuvur Symons. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

WE have reccived from Messrs. Metzler «& 
Co. :— 

Britaiws Defence, by J. M. Coward. The 
opening section of this song is straightforward 
both in harmony and rhythm. When the music 
passes into the minor key, it becomes a little 








more modern in character. The words by 
Henry Rose are not striking, and in one place 
not very clear. Le Portrait, an old French 
song, with an arrangement for pianoforte by 
A. L., is extremely graceful, and Miss L. 
Lehmann, by her artistic singing, has proved 
that it can be made exceedingly effective. The 
pianoforte accompaniment is, however, a little 
too modern in character. Slecpiny Tide, by 
Lawrence Kellie; a song, modern in style, 
pleasing and graceful, though the working up 
at the end, with full organ accompaniment, is 
of the ordinary sensational kind. On, Stanley, 
On, by W. Slaughter. The African explorer’s 
name is perhaps a good one with which to 
catch the public attention. The music is 
correctly written, but has no distinguishing 
feature. Jhe Miller’s Daughter, Far, Far, 
Away, Cradle-Song, The Brook, and The Throstle, 
by Alfred Cellier. All these settings of Lord 
Tennyson’s poems are marked by a certain 
grace, and all four songs are tuneful. he 
second and the last are the most attractive; the 
former is plastic in form, and the last has a 
sprightly and effective accompaniment. The 
Brook opens with an elegant phrase, but the 
music afterwards becomes commonplace, and 
moreover the tonality is monotonous. 


Mcetzler’s Red Album (No. 10) contains eight 
sacred songs for soprano. It is scarcely fair to 
give ‘‘O for the wings of adove” as a soprano 
solo, as in Mendelssohn’s music certain parts are 
accompanied by chorus. 7'he Golden City, No. 7 
of the set, can only by a stretch of language be 
called a sacred song; it is little more than a 
waltz in disguise. The American Organ 
Journal, edited by J. Munro Coward, contains 
several excerpts from Mendelssohn’s works, but 
the music is frequently spoilt by the uncomfort- 
able way in which the harmonies are crowded 
into the bass. The effect on the American 
Organ would be even worse than on the piano- 
forte. Of these transcriptions ‘‘O Rest in 
the Lord” suffers most. Schubert’s lovely 
Serenade, with heavy chords accompanying the 
theme instead of the light guitar-like accompani- 
ment written by the composer, loses all its 
charm, and the four introductory and the 
closing bars show an utter want of reverence. 


Des Ailes, Divertissement, and Air de Ballet, 
three pianoforte pieces by Benjamin Godard, 
will scarcely compare favourably with other 
pieces for the same instrument by the same 
composer. The first two are from a sect of 
Douze Etudes, and, though dry, are excellent 
practice for the fingers. The last is more 
attractive, but still it lacks charm. 


Douglas Gordon, waltz for pianoforte, is am 
easy arrangement by P. Bucalossi of Lawrence 
Kellie’s popular song of that name. 


Spring Songs, by A. C. Mackenzie, Op. 44 
(Novello). The greatest composers did not 
disdain the humble form of the Lied—some of 
them, indeed, specially delighted in it. Dr. 
Mackenzie is content to follow their example, 
and here presents us with a set of seven songs. 
They are all, as one would expect, distinguished 
by workmanship of a high order, and words 
and music are always in keeping. Of the 
seven numbers, those which seem to us to show 
the most character are Nos. 1 and 4—‘ The 
First Rose” and ‘Spring is Not Dead”; they 
are finished in form and bear no traces of 
effort. The other songs are in many ways 
attractive. The accompaniments are always 
interesting, and in some cases elaborate. The 
music throughout may be called original, 
though here and there we detect slight traces 
of the influence of Mendelssohn and Gounod. 
The words are written by A. P. Graves, and 
deserve favourable mention. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital : “ SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
ILM, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, * AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says : “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 

he meilicine he prescribes dues not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Pook (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
and rz upidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), post- 
free, Eight Stamps 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store Street, bedford Square, London, W C. 

Books produced at a fixed price for Printing, 

Paper, and Binding, and terms arranged for 
Publishing. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


ALE XANDE R & SHE PHE ARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
Fursivau Srreev, oa "and 27, CuasNcery Laxg, 
ONDON, 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APART. 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish divest from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
sh prices .No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, ‘Tethoates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


F. MOEDER 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham ( ‘ourt J Road, W. “Also for HIRE ONL ie 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, EC., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8 wv 
Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Jvint Secretaries—W. C. Macponarp and F. B Macpona.p. 


LOSSES" PAID OVER _ £17,000,060. 


To i. R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Brand & COS Al SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PRO OVISIONS, 


and, 








POTTED 3 MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


ri ES. _ Also, 








EiSsEN SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








GPECIALITIES fo for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE | of IMITATIONS. 


ESS — 
ai, LITTLE SPAN HOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 








NATIONAL 





See Sesion page 17 iin particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


Minimun Cost with Provision for Old Age. 


FOR MUTUAL PROVIDENT INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





48, anne CH 


STREET, LONDON. 








THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE.|GQRAND THEATRE, 


Sole Proprictors and Managers, A. & 8. Gari. Bel 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. rilliant attraction for 10 nig ghts 1 more.— Mr. FRED LESLIE, 
Messrs, Leonard I Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- | Miss NELLIE FARREN, and the whole of the GAIETY 
| THEATRE COMPANY, in the enormously successful 


berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c. ; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary burlesque, RUY BLAS. Gaiety chorus, dresses, scenery, 





| 
Rorke. | and effects, by. ee with Mr. George Edwardes. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. | Commence at 7.90, ied 
A VENUE THEATRE. J YCE U M TH E ATR E. 
sinensis Mr. Henny Irvine, Sole Lessee. 


Every Evening, at 8.45, THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
Preceded at 8.15 by A WOMAN’S WONT. 
Messrs. John Drew, James Lewis, &c.; Mesdames Ada 


Rehan ar and Gilbert. 
oT itt E A T 


Q Qavoy RE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 58. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS. 


S HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

K Lessee and Manager, FE. 8. Witiarp. 

E — Evening, at 8.30, JUDAH. ane 
Tessrs, Willare Royce Carleton, F. Kerr, Sant Matthews, 

RITERION THEATRE. |C. Fulton, &. Cane, Harting, and Thomas ; Mesdames Bessie 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuanres Wyxpnam. Hatton, Gertrude W arden, A. Bowering, and Olga Brandon. 
Every Evening, at 9, WE LC ‘OME, LITTLE STRANGER. | -— 7 
HEATRE, 


Messrs. W. Blakeley, EK. Maurice, G. Giddens; Mesdames T y. ) 1 
M. A. Victor, Helen Forsyth, E. Vining, F. Frances, and Vane S RANI me... 

Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
| written, entitl led OUR FLAT. 


Featherston. 
JILTED. 
| W ednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


Preceded, at 8, by 
THE Preceded, at 8, by. BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


AITETY AT RE. 
TERRY'S 


On SATURDAY Mr. NAT GOODWIN will appear in Mr. 
J. W. Picorr’s successful Comedy, THE BOOKMAKER, THEATRE. 
JUDGE. 


Every Evening, at 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alex: ander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
If. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclereq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERELLA. 


CG OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, _- Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERVES. 

Messrs. HH. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by "A BAD PENNY. 























supported by the following cast :—Messrs. William Farren, 


Charles Glenny, Reeves Smith, George Dalziel, Eric Thorne, | Every Ev so at9, THE 











Fred Wood, and Walker; Me sdames Jenny ™’ Nulty, Christine Messrs. W. . Penley » Wm. Herbert, F. Hf. Fenton, M. 
Mayne, Adelaide Gunn, and Carlotta Leciereq. Kinghorne, ni "Belmore, and W. Le toc 4; Mesdames E, 
— Ha Thorne, E. Chester, H. Leyton, and C. Grahame. 
_Ati 8.15, NEARLY SEVERED, 


G ARRIC K THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joux Hart 


This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. te | 

C. Dodsworth, and R. Harding; Mesdames Webster, F. 

Hunter, and Kate Rorke. | 
Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. | 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson and a Miss Carlotta Addison. 


IRKBECK BAN K,| 
Sentemptes B Be Chancery Lan 
yy i per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE POSITS, repayable 
on deman¢ 


= aan A 
y 0 0 LES THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss VioLer Me yore. 
Lessee, Mr. J. L. Toowr. 
Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Faree, in three acts, 
by J. H. Darnley, entitled THE SOLICITOR. 
| Preceded by THE BAIL main 


GOLD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


| Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itself 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below to any Handwriting. 


“| TOC K&S, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchascd and gold, Price 6d. each ; post- -free, Vd. 
| wi hited Bad = te -« ° - . 
" es DEP TMENT. With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete 1s 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Rank rece sive RS mi ull sum son Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 


E ST/ \RLISHE D 1851. 


deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PEI - ber | Fluted Pattern, complete - o - - ~ - 5s. 6d 
annum, on each completed £1. __Franets Ravensen ak Me =~ ager. Ragine-4urned Pattern, complete “4 a. 
—— thy = 1e1 f cte - - o - . 4 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR | puted Patter, Telescopie- - 10s, 6d. 


TWO GUINEAS PER pontH. OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONT 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC K, with full particulars, post-free, 
*RANCIS Rav ENSCROFT, Manager. 
eanaaeanateie Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Other Tatterns in grea it variety, 


ALEXANDER E & SHEPHEARD, 
7, © CHANCERY + Relat Lonpon, 


peerars Pure on very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland, that I like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘IT have never C O C O A 
well.” 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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Messrs. Longmans & Go,’s List. 





MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY ART. 
Net 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. price. 
THE HISTORY of OUR LORD, as *“* 


exemplified in Works of Art: with that of His 
Types, 8. John the Baptist, and other Persons of 
the Old and New Testaments. Commenced by_the 
late Mrs. JAMESON, continued and completed by 
Lady EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top vow = eee OO 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and 


MARTYRS, viz., the Angels and Archangels, the 
Evangelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, 8. Mary Magdalene, the Patron Saints, 
the Martyrs, the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and 
the Warrior Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. JAMESON. With 
19 Etchings on Copper and Steel, and 187 Woodcuts, 
2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt top s00 ose eve +» 20 0 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC 


ORDERS, as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, and 
Orders derived from their Rules, the Mendicant 
Orders, the Jesuits, and the Order of the Visitation 
of 8. Mary. By Mrs. JAMESON. With 11 
Etchings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 
Svo, cloth, gilt top... eee oes one ove «. 10 0 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, or 


Blessed Virgin Mary, Devotional with and without 
the Infant Jesus, Historical from the Annunciation 
to the Assumption, as represented in Sacred and 
Legendary Christian Art. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., Svo, 
cloth, gilt top —<~— « «m. - —- wae © 


THE STEPS of the SUN. Daily 


— of Prose. Selected by AGNES MASON. 16mo, 
3s. 6d. 


*.” Uniform with the Original Edition of ‘FIVE 
—. Daily Readings of Poetry. Selected by H. L. 
Sipney Lear. 


CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
CONCLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. 
By SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo. 6s. cach. Vols. I. and IL. now ready. 





MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 


PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Maher, 


8.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





NATION MAKING: a Story of New 


Zealand. Savageism and Civilisation. By J.C. FIRTH, 
Author of ‘‘ Our Kin Across the Sea.’? Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A fund of really valuable information about the history of 
the Colony and especially about the Maories, the most inter- 
esting native race with which we have ever had to deal.” 
Literary World. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” 


TOXAR: a Romance. By J. Shield 
NICHOLSON, Author of ‘Thoth,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Romantic and dramatic .....Antinous and Toxar are, both 
of them, striking characters, vividly and impressively de- 
picted.”’—Speaker. 
“© Toxar’ is a strange character, a barbarian slave of many 
wiles, who avenges himself on his Grecian masters by faith- 
fully fulfilling their commands.”—7he World. 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Moun- 
tain. By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “ Sport 


in the Crimea and Caucasus,” &c. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. Willink. Crown 8vo, 6s. ase 


“The illustrations are enough to make the hair stand on 
end.”—Glasgow Weekly Citizen. 


“The kind of book for which most British boys are 
supremely grateful.”—Prighton Herald, i 


WILD DARRIE: a Novel. By Christie 


MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. New aper 
Edition. Crown syo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, a — 


Loxpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Saurru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, ‘Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and _ 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subseribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Suirm & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


I-—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 


6 Months 12 Months. 

. Ss €. Ss S 

For One Volume ata time... ..0 0. ee ee eed DID OO... 0c 2 0 

(Novels in more than Ove Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes 99 ‘ue ea sin ais ete ees . O27 @ . £233 
(Nove!s in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

+e eee eee eee eee or eee oer 1 3 0 eee 

’9 eee eee eee eee ore ere eee 1 15 10) eee 


” ats oe oe rec ee - $00 . 


For Four 99 
For Eight om 
For Fifteen ,, 
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IlL—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at atime... .. 4. ase ore eee ees« LBD OO ... 0c 1 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes “ aie nan an oa ae — wn S17 6. «w: 1 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
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For Three = - a - - —-— 2 . ae 
For Four ‘a “ o i a his as ou — £8 «= & 
For Six w = ies is aa a és ao wo 2625060 w S 
For Twelve re di pita int sii ahs aie — . &£€O00 « & 


III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 


For Twenty-four Volumes at atime ... iis “a pon ~~ CEO... 8 8G 
For Thirty-six 9 in ee wise on rom . 800 .. 14 2 6 
For Forty-eight 99 a iis me se oa .-1010 O.. 1816 0 
For Sixty 99 on ei Se ies eis 18 0 O... 28 9:0 
For Seventy-two - 99 is is 7 aii .1510 O ... 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four os a .18 OO .. 8215 0 


9 eee eee eee 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls.- Also a Catalogue of Books in clegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. ; 
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